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A SHES OF ROSES, 
BY MARGARET FE. SANGSTER, 


“TIVRIEN D, tn whose eyes I looked to-day, 
i Whose hand in clinging clasp held mine, 
The tender word I could not say, 

That from my heart went forth to thine. 


So lately all thy life was fair, 

And bated in morning's loveliest glow; 
So lately came the frosty air 

That laid its choicest blossoms low. 


Alone by depth of mother-love, 
I ineasure depth of mother-losa, 
And feel how thick the clouds above 
Thy weary pathway of the cross, 


Yet Sorrow reigns a queen on earth; 
At many a door a guest unbid, 

She lifts the latch, nor less the hearth 
She darkens, when her form is hid 


From stranger eyes, when asphodels 
Spring, spear-like, by no new-made grave, 
Nor gloom of mourning-garment tells 
Hlow keen a blow her sword-thrust gave. 


With insight clear, | comprehend 
Thy stricken life, that dreads the sun, 
Thy sleepless nights, so slow to end, 
Thy days that creep in silence on. 


Still, whether fade the rose of love, 
Before a blighting wind of fate, 
Or, angel-borne to realms above, 
It bloom anew at heaven's gate ; 


If once its glory blessed our life, 
We never wholly lose the past; 
Its ashes are with sweetness rife, 
And make us richer to the last. 


And pain hath gems that purely shine, 

Through suffering perfect,’ graven where 
They catch the light from Love Divine, 

Shall we complain, such gems who bear? 


A REMINISCENCE OF JOHN STUART 
MIL L. 


RY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


TNthe death of John Stuart Mill the whole in- 
tellectual world will feel poorer. It is doubt- 
ful if in any civilized country there is one brain whose 
work will be so much missed by all thinking men and 
women. And there are probably but two or three 
names in Germany, France, Great Britain, and Amer- 
ica, which will stand so high in the intellectual history 
of our time as that of the great English philosopher. 
All students who have been accustomed to his clear 
expositions of political questions, his nice faculty of 
balancing different sides of practical subjects, his ap- 
plication of principles to problems of finance and ad- 
ministration, his lucid style, and his utter devotion to 
truth, justice, and liberty, will feel that in his death 
there is a great gap made in the world of thought and 
letters, not easily filled up. Except Darwin, no philos- 
opher has left a deeper impression on the thought of this 
age. The Utilitarian School, of which he was one of the 
leaders, we trust is to have but a passing influence; 
but Mr. Mill himself, in his personal character and 
his political writings, belongs to that higher school of 
intuitional moralists, who, in all ages, have shown the 
utmost attainment of the human soul, in utterand un- 
selfish devotion to the principles of truth and justice 
‘and humanity. 

It has been the good fortune of the writer to know 
Mr. Mill personally, and to have corresponded with 
him during a number of years. Before meeting 
him, I had expected to find a clear, acute, logical, but 
somewhat dry, philosopher—one who would measure 
everything, even in social intercourse, by the standard 
of the intellect and by the strictest logical rule. To my 
surprise, I found a gentleman, in manner like an old 
French count, full of courtesy, kindness, and small at- 
tentions, graceful and almost affectionate in his ways, 
his face beaming with sentiment, and his eyes lighting 
up where any heroic or chivalric feeling was called 
forth. From conversing with him, one would say his 
prominent charactemstic was feeling, and sympathy 
with all the nobler side of human nature. [saw him first 
just after ‘the close of the War of the Rebellion. He 
asked, with a peculiar interest, about John Brown, and 
I remember his eyes filled with tears as he spoke of the 


wonderful heroism of his effort, and said, “If he is 
looking down now from the other world, how it 
must ghudden him to see such a result of bis 
death!’ It was a remarkable characteristic of Mr. 
Mill that in the darkest days of our Civil War, 
when most, even among our friends, despaired of 
our final success, he never doubted. He always wrote 
to me and other correspondents as if final victory was 
as sure as the return of the seasons. His sympathy 
with the North through the whole struggle was com- 
plete and entire. He considered our triumph the 
triumph of order, liberty and civilization. In fact, he 
had studied the history of our struggle with the Slave- 
Power from the very beginning and understood every 
step of our progress. His sympathy and his confidence 
in us Was a thoroughly intelligent one; and later on, 
when a band of corrupt officials seemed to have entire 
possession of this city and state, and to be debauching 
the whole country, when many of us wrote to him in 
the greatest discouragement, he always replied with 
the utmost hopefulness. In fact, he looked upon all 
our affairs as if from the standpoint of history, and 
judging them from certain great general principles, he 
never wavered in his confidence that we would 
triumph over all these difficulties. He believed, with 
many of us here, that the best cure of public corruption 
was in touching that deep “ well of conscience” which 
lies hid in every man’s breast; and for our other 
troubles, he had faith that the general intelligence of 
our people and their habit of managing their own 
affairs would finally cure them. 

He had gr ut faith, too, more than some of us shared, 
in the renov iting effect upon political affairs hereafter, 
of admittin »: woman to the suffrage. But in regard to 
women’s la>oring in the field, he once said to me that 
he though?! it had had a bad effect m France, as it al- 
lowed the laboring man to go so much more to the 
cabaret, 94 drink up his wife's wages. We interchang- 
ed many letters on the Civil Service Keform, and Mr. 
Mill, wh» had watched its effects closely in the Indian 
Civil Service, bad the greatest faith in the good effects 
and good imtluence of Open competitive examinations, 
especially as destroying the power of the class, which 
he considered the great bane of free communities—the 
* professional politicians.” Mr. Mill did everything in 
his power to collect information for those who were 
urging this reform in this country. He had an equal 
confidence in the final triumph of Free Trade in this 
country, believing that the intelligence of the people 
and the interests of each section must finally bring it 
about. Yet, though urged at different times, he was 
never willing to write anything publicly which would 
bear directly on our popular discussions, fearing that 
this might seem an intrusion of a foreigner’s opinions. 
Unfortunately, most of his letters during the past few 
years I have given away to autograph-hunters, but 
one, which was written just after the close of the civil 
war, was so felicitous in its expression and so charac- 
teristic of the man, that I copied a passage and pre- 
served it. On reaching england, I had written to him 
how disgusted I was at the sudden conversion of many 
Englishmen to the side of the North after the defeat of 
General Lee. He replied, ** Your remark is most just on 
the unworthiness of the conversions due only to success. 
Such conversious merely show the fundamental un- 
worthiness of the original error. The disgust they oc- 
casion is one of the causes which make those who have 
fought an up-hill battle, up to the hour of victory, 
eager to go forward to something else, in which they 
will still have the low-minded and selfish part of man- 
kind against them."" There is something of the same 
ring in this as in that celebrated passage in which he 
replies to Mansell’s atheistical proposition—that “* God's 
goodness is different in kind from man’s goodness’’— 
areply which carried with it the approval of most of 
the Christian world. 

“Tf instead of the ‘ glad tidings’ that there existsa Being in 
whom all the excellences which the highest human mind can 
conceive exist in a degree inconceivable to us, [ am informed 
that the world is ruled by a being whose attributes are intinite, 
but what they are we cannot lear, nor what are the princi- 
ples of his government, except that ‘the highest human 
morality which we are capable of conceiving’ does nct sanc- 
tion them; convince me of it, and I will bear my fate as 
I may. But when I am told that I must believe this, and, at 
the same time, call this being by the names which express and 
affirm the highest human morality, I say, in plain terms, that I 
will not. Whatever power such a being may have over me, 
there is one thing which he shall not do: he shall not compel 
me to worship him. I will call no being good who is not what 


| I mean when I apply that epithet to my fellow-creatures ; 


and if such a being can sentence me to hell for not so calling 
him, to bell I will go.” 


I saw Mr. Mill for the last time, in private, at the 
dinner of the Political Economy Club in London in 
1865. The Americans who were present .n that ocea- 
sion will never forget his peculiar kindnes. and cour- 
tesy towards them, treating them—though vey were 
mere tyros in the science—as if they were guests of 
honor. I heard Mr. Mill again on his début in public 
life. He appeared, for the first time in his life at a 
political meeting, in St. James's Hall. He had been 
proposed, it will be remembered, for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, but had refused to pay the expenses of the can- 
Vass, or to accept any of what he considered the injuri- 
ous customs of a political campaign. 


He seemed determined to test his abstract principles 
by the experience of practical politics. But one cus- 
tom of English political life, though a rough one, he 
evidently considered sound and healthful, and that 
was, for the candidate to present himself to his constit- 
uency to be cross-questioned by them. He appeared, 
accordingly, on this occasion, before a rather rough 
and peremptory audience. He made his opening ad- 
dress evidently with considerable nervousness, and 
with a voice evidently not practiced in public speak- 
ing; but the thoughts were so clear, and the views 
presented so sound and forcible, that the speech was 
very well received. Then began, however, the real 
ordeal—the custom which ought to be imitated in 
American political life—the questioning of a candidate 
by his constituents. The practice has an excellent 
effect in pricking gaseous rhetoric and dispelling the 
vapor of words which a skillful demagogue throws 
around facts. In this trial, however, Mr. Mill's true 
quality shone forth. He evidently felt at ease at once 
when he had left rhetoric and descended to bard facts 
and arguments. His clear intellect at once gave him 
an advantage. Another quality of his, too, came in 
play, which showed me at once that he would make a 
popular public man, his extreme courtesy; for, as we 
all know in America, nothing “takes"’ with a rough 
audience like true politeness. 

The first question which wus put was from a very 
rowdy-looking person, and amused me extremely, 
though it evidently did not strike the audience as re- 
markable. It was, “* Mr. Mill, do you believe it right 
to marry a deceased wife's sister?" Mr. Mill “saw no 
objections.”” After this important matter was disposed 
of came, “ What do you think of the Lrish Church?” “I 
think it should be cut up by the roots,’’ was Mr. Mill’s 
reply. This was received with immense applause. Then 
followed a question as to Mr. Mill's views on the “* Per- 
missive Bill,’ or, as we should call it, the ** Prohibitory 
Law.”’ Mr. Mill replied to this with much care and con- 
sideration. He said he had the greatest respect for 
the temperance reformers, and was happy to number 
many of them amorg his friends, and he felt deeply, 
as they did, the fearful evils which they were seeking 
to reform. But he could not think it right to so en- 
tirely restrain the liberty of the individual as to forbid 
his purchasing intoxicating liquors. At this point, a 
rough fellow jumped up, and shouted, “ Mr. Mill, if 
you kept a public——” This supposition set the audi- 
ence in a roar, for, as I said before, Mr. Mill’s manner 
and appearance were more those of an old French 
count than of a burly Englishman, and the picture of 
him as keeping an ale-house was particularly ludi- 
crous. Mr. Mill, however, quieted the audience, and 
insisted that the man should be heard. “ Mr. Mill,” 
said the man again, “if you kept a public, and a man 
came in to drink, and smashed the glasses and dis- 
turbed the neighborhood, don’t you think there ought 
to be a Permissive Bill to stop his getting drink?” 
Mr. Mill's reply was very readily given. “I think 
there are some cases,”’ he said, “in which the action of 
the police may be properly called in.”’ Some questions 
were put to him, which were of so radical a nature or 
so disagreeable and doubtful, that the managers of the 
meeting did not wish him to reply to them. But he 
insisted on answering each one with the utmost clear- 
ness and courtesy, even bringing out some of his views 
in regard to the tenure of landed property, in such a 
manner that the audience received them at least with 
patience. The meeting was considered a great success, 
and made almost certain his victory in his district. 

Mr. Mill’s parliamentary career has been sometimes 
called a failure, but it was not so except as compared 
with the brilliant success of his writings. He gained 


by it a prodigious influence over the laboring classes; 
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he -pread a knowledge of his own views and writings 
among a public who knew little of them before; and 
he brought bis acut’ brain to bear with great power 
on some of the pract cal questions of the day. 

But to the world ii was a matter of gain that he did 
not appear again in Parliament, During last summer 
I looked forward with much pleasure to meeting him 
in England, but his increasinggweakness of health took 
him away on a journey to the mountains of Sirria, 
and I did not see him again. He Rad spent a creat 
part of every year latterly at Avicnon, near the grave 
of his-wife, to whom he was attached vil) om alniost 
idolatrous affection, and to Wwa- 
beautiful dedication of his work on Law, 


Socrates or Cicere. 


Since her death his home has been gracefully pre | 


sided over by her daughter wider a former marriage— | self a 


Miss Tayior, one of the most inteiléctual Women of 
Europe, and well known to American readers by ler 
interesting volume of Memorciiic upon Buckie. 

Mr. Mill no doubt died as lie had lived, a consistent 
“modern stoic.” His favorite reading was Marcus 
Aurelius, and he has left to the world the memory 
of the “ichest stoical life—of utter dev 
truth, jv © ¢ and humanity—but alas! in all prob- 
ability, ~ ‘aout the Conscious inspiration cf 
tianity, 
To such @,mul one cannot doubt tiat the mystery of 
eternity wall unfold grander truths and more inspiring 
hopes than he ever dared to entertain on earth; and 
that pure and noble heart, freed fromm the deception of 
time and sense, will bow to Christ as one worthy of all 
its homage, and with a devotion whose only regret cun 
be, that it Was given so late. 


ritten that | 
The | 
inscription on her tom) testilies to his deep attach- the Lown—and never, “from that time out, 
ment, but shows that the hope of his ever meeting her | 
again was not so strong as it would have been with | 


| 
Without a hope of personal immortality. | 


gossiping about everything other than what | set out 
to say. 

My first recourse was to rough-tongued, soft-hearted 
old “Charley wanted to be employed—simply on 
the breadth of my cheek (ground ample enough, in all 
conscience), as an editor of the Gacctte! How deftly 


th: venerable eynic stroked me against the fur with | 


one band, and smoothed me caressingly with the 
other! Tow he lished my assurance with caustic rid- 


icule, taking care none the less to reward it with sub- 
stantial success—belying, all the while, the bitterness 
of his tongue with the kindly twinkle of his eye! So 
I found myself at once ensconced ina good place, with 
2 good salary, and all within an hour of my arrival in 
was I per- 
mitted to know want or fear or lack of cheer in the 
clorious * Queen City of the West.” 

As my ultimate aim was the law, I entered my name 
in the office of Judge Timothy Walker, and called my 
student of that noble science. Of course, in 
frequent attendance upon courts, Tsoon became aware 
of the tall, serious, serene-eved young counselor, who 


went toand fro from the court-room to his office, gen- | 


erally unattended, seeming to dwell in an atmosphere 
of his own, quite above that which other people 
breathed. That was Salmon P. Chase, a man whom 
very body appeared to respect, and nobody to like. 
At least he was sought by none. Ile was then in the 
full shadow of the unpopularity attaching to those 
forensic crusades in behalf of human liberty which 
are to render his name illustrious to remotest ages. He 
was “the fine young man who had just ruined him- 


self.” The man whom, to-day, you are all so virtuously 


berating for aiming, by ways confessedly pure and 
noble, at an emin-nce which you nevertheless inva- 
riubly hold up to the children of your very Sunday- 
schools as the most legitimate object of honorable 


iarity with the best masters of classic antiquity waa 
freshened, at least in those early days, by almost daily 
contact. But then, bis scholarship was destitute of 
fuss and pretension, and was not used to furnish 
plums for a rhetorical pudding. It was only to be in- 
ferred from that air of discipline and culture which 
distinguished every writing, however inconsiderable, 
to which he put his hand. 

Of the common charge of inordinate ambition so 
lightly, and vet so savagely urged against him, and in 
which even the Christian Cuion joins, 1 have not left 
room tospeak. But itis not necessary. The very 
menu of your accusation is only a “desire to be President 
Which rose to a passion, a consuming fury ;" and this 
may be safely set beside the pregnant admission that 
“never, under the utmost stress of this gonding and 
passionate desire, did he.yicld one atom of principle, 
or stoop to any base act.” 

It is hardly probable that a “ passionate desire to be 
President ” will ever be eradicated from the bosom of 
the Ainerican politician. Leven doubtaifl sucha thing 
be desirable. But if, when thus qualiied by admitted 
high purpose and loyal integrity, this desire is still 
thought worthy to be characterized in terms us strong 
as could be applied to notorious, unprincipled selfish- 


ness, one looks anxiously around for examples of that 


purer aspiration which the political moralist may safely 
approve, and towards which good men, writing on the 
tombstones of their fellow-men, can afford to be 
charitable. 
Rovert R. RayMonp. 
BROOKLYN, May 15, 1873. 


WILLOWS IN SPRING. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


\ THEN April suns, uncertain, 


i desire, then walked calmly amid a hostile community, Now lift, now drop the curtain, 
fei ‘cay sustained only by a holy purpose and the conscious- And smilejand straight forsake ; 

~ THE LATE CHIED JUSTICE. ness of right; and his bitterest enemy never professed When quicker breaths discover 

3 to believe that all the wealth and honors of the How Nature under cover 

Pr A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE AND A PERSONAL | universe had power to swerve him from the path of Is lying bref awake ; 

1 PROTEST. rectitude, When trees, in pleasant wonder, 


To the Editor of the Christian Chiou: 


YIR: When men who have long been honorably 
» conspicuous pass from the gaze of the world 
which has known them only in public and formal 
capacities, the slightest incident | comes interesting 
that reveals their inner life and t) «ows light ou their 
private character. A thousand such contributions 
start forth from unexpected sources, to answer the 
popular demand; and facts, trifling in themselves. are 
invested with nnportance, as tints ts furnish forth that 
perfect portraiture which the canvas of history awaits. 
Such a process of induction scems now to be going on 


with regard to the life and character of the late Chief | 
Justice of the United States—the Christian statesman, | 


the jurist, the financier and scholar—Salinon VP. Chase. 
I would proffer my humble tribute also to the chirac- 
ter of the man, and cast a single stone upon the lofty 
cairn that shall surmount his honored grave. 

In the year 1838, a Youth of nineteen, cull of hope 
and empty of expericnec, I went to Cincinnati, to 
“seek my fortune.” Never was a foolish boy more 
exultant, more certain of future friends, fame and 
fortune, than I, on that fine morning when I set foot 
for the first time in a large city with very few shil- 
lings in my pocket and not an acquaintance within 
its limits. The fame and fortune have long since 
taken their place, with other morning dreams, in 


Is that record changed a whit, now that he is gone? 
Oh, no! but in every age, the same old cant must have 
itssay. You praise himenough. You donot deny him 
the “tears for his love,’ the “ joy for his fortune,’ nor 
the “honor for his valor;” but *“ because he was am- 
bitious’’ you “slew him,” virtuous, humble, disinter- 
ested, self-denying American editors and politicians! 

There was at this time, in Cincinnati a Young Men's 
Bible Society, of which Mr. Chase had been for some 
years the presiding officer. At their public anniver- 
saries, it Was naturally an object to secure young men 
for speakers (a thing not so cusy of accomplishment 
then as new), and, through the favor of some influen- 
tial youngster, [ reccived an invitation to perform this 
service, On this occasion of my first appearance before 
an audience, [had the good fortune to attract the favor- 
ableattention of the president, himself at that time only 
about thirty yvearsofage. Youmay well suppose I was 
surprised and gratified to see this distinguished-looking 
man enter my room the next day, and after greeting 
me in the most cordial fashion, and inquiring into my 
antecedents, my plans for the future, the salary I was 
receiving, and thesum that Would be necessary for my 
easy subsistence, offer me frankly a place in his office 
and a generous pecuniary support until I should finish 
my legal studies. When Lrepliced to him that the cleri- 
cal service to be rendered in return for this outlay 
would doubtless be poorly performed, it transpired 
that this was the unconditional proffer of a loan, to be 


Are turning strange things under 
Their thinking-caps of brown ; 
When baby-buds, outleaping, 
Anon are backward creeping, 
If moody mornings frown ; 


When grass in emerald patches 
The sprinkled sunshine catches, 
Upon the lorn hillside, 
Already now the willows, 
The April-hearted willows, 
Are clothéd like a bride. 


All misty-fine their sheathing, 
A of Spring's own breathing ; 
The tender, ghostly green ; 
All ina night and morning, 
Without a watch or warning, 
The unseen became the seen. 


Came not, as leafage growing, 
The plumy lightness flowing 
From every slender stem ; 
But as the lovely color, 
Unwed with texture duller, 
Had dropped from heaven to them. 


The heart that always yearneth 
To gladness quickest turneth- 
The willows grow so gay! ‘ 
The first to set the fashion 
That is the whole world’s passion, 
Before the month of May. 


# the Limbo of Vanity; but the fricnds, in that warm 
western atmosphere, became a reality from the 
very start. Never can I forget the generous hos- 
pitality of those gentlemen, many of whom have long 


repaid without interest, out of the future profits of my 
professional labor, and was made with the simple pur- 
pose of speeding my preparation for such a career. 


‘Tis plain that this revealing 
Is to their finer feeling, 

(Oh, tender hearts are wise!) 
That nature nothing doeth, 


—— 


since passed away, laden with vears and honors, while 
others, then little older than mvyseclf, have since risen 
to more than national distinction—Judge Burnett and 
Major Gano, pionecrs of the wilderness, whose ap- 
pearance and address might have added grace to royal 
courts; “ Charley’? Hammond, the veteran editor of 
the Cincinnati Gaczectle, with his belated queue and 
costume of a former generation; William Groesbeck, 


then a young lawyer on whose fresh “shingle” the paint | 
was hardly dry; Samuel Fels, inv bosom friend, the | 


brilliant young advocate, whose splendid promise was 
so early quenched in death; William D. Gallagher, one 


among the pall-bearers at the Washington fun -ral of 
the Chief Justice, but who has loug since ceased to 
sing. Those were the days when Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
‘bound with victorious wreaths from the Wilson con- 
troversy, thundered in the Presbyterian church on 
Fourth street. A stone’s throw distant, Bellows, a 
young theologue fresh from the schools, was dispen- 
sing *“anotuer gospel” from the Unitarian pulpit, and 
all the peopie were running to the sound of his pleas- 
ant voice. The radical notions that then so attracted 
and fascinated that orthodox community in spite of 


themselves, I have lived to see set down as “slow.” | 


and their propounder rated a “ high-old"’ Conser- 
vative. Gen. William Henry Harrison, then recently 
(I may add, derisively) defeated for the humble post of 
Clerk of the County Court, by a sort of vagrom 
character popularly known as “the ginger-bread 


lawyer,” walked about the streets in those days, with | 


less prospect of becoming President of the United 
States than of being “struck by lightning.”’ Bu alas! 
{ find my voice beginning to “change to childish 
treble,” and, after the fashiouw of elderly men, I am 


man, 
of the sweetest of the western pots, whose name I see | 


sound his eulogy. 
how in a general estimate of his claims to be ranked 


His generous offer was accepted; and on his part it was 
faithfully carried out, until, at a later period, the plans 
and pursuits of my life suffered a radical change—when 
we amicably settled the account in a way different 
from what we had anticipated. 

We parted the best friends. I have seen Mr. Chase 
but occasionally during the long political career 
upon which he was soon after launched; but in the 
opportunities afforded me of watching the develop- 
ments of his rare nature, I have noted a steady and 
marked improvement in all that goes to make the ideal 
If he bad an obvious fault in his earlier days, it 
was a constitutional coldness, which J have reason to 
think Was more apparent than real. But all this dis- 
appeared when time, with its domestic afflictions, its 
removal of the ban of social proscription, its thick- 


coming successes, and its hosts of friends with their | 
warm contact, had deepened and mellowed his nature, | 


aad his bearing become as kindly and genial as it had 
always becn dignified and serene. 

But it was no part of my purpose in this article to 
The world scems to be united just 


among the great men of his age and nation. All now 
acknowledge him a statesman, a jurist, a financier of 
the first decree. 
that though he certainly was not “a great reasoner like 
Calhoun,” a man of perverse powerto make the worse 


appear the better reason, he was a great reasoner of a 
His logic was as luminous as his | 
English, and both were pure and powerful to a degree | 


very different stamp. 


which, lam bold to affirm, has no parallel among the 
lawyers and statesmen that remain to us. He was not 
“a great scholar, like Sumner;”’ but he was, as I per- 


| soually know, an accomplished scholar, whose famil- 


Let me add, for your special behoof, — 


But first to these she showeth, 
Who live to sympathize. 


PROHIBITION IN PENNSY1I- 
VANIA, 
BY JAMES ALEXANDER MOWATT. 


LOCAL 


" WW have no ‘bar’ attached to the hotel 

now, sir, and cannot furnish you with any 
thing to drink,” was the answer which we received on 
Thursday, April 24th, from the proprietor of a botel iu 
Lewiston, the county town of Mifflin county, Penn. 
“You know,” he added, “we have ‘local option’ in 
this State; and this is a prohibition county.” 

In order to test how far the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic was real in these hotels and taveris, deprived of 
license on April Ist, under the “local option” vote, we 
had quietly tried whether dripks could be had in 
various towns throughout the State of Pennsylvania; 
and hitherto with the same result—a refusal to supply 
us with any sort of alcoholic liquors. 

“You might get it, sir, at the drug stores,” said the 
intelligent and courteous hotel proprietor, already re- 
ferred to, * because you are a stranger; but the people 
of the town cannot get it without a regular presecrip- 
tion.” 

This gentleman thought it a great hardship, to», that 
he should have been deprived ef his license by a pop- 
ular vote. He looked upon it as a great loss to his 
business, and likely to affect his year’s profits very 
considerably. Yet he was honest enough and logical 
enough to say—“If the liquor trade be right, and as 
necessary as other trades, every man ought to be as 
free to carry it on as to deal in dry goods, or boots and 
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shoes; but if it be as bad as the Temperance men say, 
then it is proper to suppress it. am not an advocate 
for licensing it, sir; I am for free trade in it, or pro- 
hibition.” 

The result of the popular vote in Pennsylvania has 
been that there are now forty-two counties and six 
cities which have voted © aguinst license’ by a ma- 
jority of votes; and twenty-three counties and sixteen 
cities which have voted © for lieomse”’ by mujorities of 
from two to five thousand vote—EIlk giving the 
smallest, and Schuylkill the largest majority “for 
license,” 

According to the census returns of Is70, the forty- 
two counties that have voted “against Lecise” had a 
population of 1,414,000, and odd. The twenty-three 
leensing counties had a population of 1,017,000, aud odd, 
These form solely the populations of the countics, with 
the city populations excluded entirely. 


———— 


| THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 


Tt will thous | 


seen that there is a majority of the people of the whole | 


sixty-five counties “against License,” by nearly 400,000 
souls, 

The six cities “aguinst license contain a population 
of and odd. The sixteen cities “for lieense 
coutain a population of mearly 00,000, 
Philadelphia does not vote on the question till next 
October. Thousands in Philadelphia that have voted 
under speci.l acts voted overwhelmingly “ against 
license.’ Itis not doubted but the entire vote of the 
city will give a like result. At present there is 2 ma- 
jority in the city population “ for license.’ Dut, taking 


it will 
The city of | 


the population of the sixty-five counties, and the | 


twenty-two cities, the result is that forty-two counties 
and six cities, Which have voted “ against license,” give 
a majority in the total population of about 51,000 


persons over the population of the twenty-three 
counties und sixteen cities that have voted “for 
license.”” Practiontly, therefore, the State of Pennsyl- 


vania has decided against the common licensed sale of 
aleoholic liquors in “all its borders.” 

From Marvland, on the south, to New York, on the 
north, the contral counties of Ponnsylvania have voted 
in favor of prohibition. There is not now a licensed 
liquor saloon over the entire width of the State, 
throughout its central countics, 

The twenty-three countics that have voted “for 
license are hargely populated by what are known as 
*Pennsvivania speaking a mongrel dialect— 
a hoteh-potehof Polish aod German. These people 
are very strongly conservative. They voted many 
years acainst common day-sclhools, which were left to 
the “local option” of couatices. It is only about ten 
years Northumberland county carried the 
establishment of common schools, Some farming dis- 
iriets in (the State hav «made no provision vet for com- 
mon schools, But, while opposed to day schools, they 
are in favoroft liquor saloon night-schools; and have 
accordingly voted for license.” 

Qn the other hand, the forty-five counties that are 
prohibitory comprise the great Mugtlish speaking pop- 
lation of Pennsylvania, aid the descendants of the 
early English and North of Treland immigrants who 
settled in that State. 

And, by-the-way, passant, why do so mnany 
writers in America designate these latter ‘* Scotch- 
Irish?"’ The term would be wholly inexplicable in 
Ireland itself. Such an expression is never heard 
there, and would not be understood, Ulster Presby- 
terians are just as proud of being Lrishmen—** Paddies 


evermore —as their countrymen the Munster Roman | 


Catholics. Why they should be “ Scotch-L[rish” when 
they reach the United States is incomprehensible to us. 
We are personally more direetly of Scotch descent 
than one inten thousand of the northern Irish who 
claim that queer tithe of “ Scotch-Irish in the United 
States; but we desire no nobler tithe than that of 
“Trishipan;” or even the more provincial one of 
Connaught-man.”’ 

These English and Irish descendants in Pennsylvania 
have voted down with the liquor traffic; while the 
* Pennsylvania Dutch” have supported and sustained 
licensing it. It is wholly unnecessary to say on which 
side the majority of educated intelligence is to be 
found. 

That prohibition of the liquor traffic can be effect- 
ually carried out, where the people will suppress the 
sale of intoxicating drinks, we have no manner of 
doubt. There is no police force in these forty-five 
counties of Pennsylvania, and scarcely any one re- 
sponsible for the enforcing of the laws. Acts of the 
Legislature will not enforce themselves. There will 
be clandestine selling, as matters stand. But, by any 
reasonable machinery to enforce the law, the total 
prohibition of the liquor traffic would be secured over 
these 30,000 square miles of PennsyiVinia. So strong is 
the prohibition sentiment in the State of Pennsvivania, 
that the Constitutional Convention, sitting in Phila- 
delphia, has adopted, as on article of the future Con- 
stitution of the State, total prohibititon of the man- 
ufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors. The people are 
to have this submitted to their votes next October; 
and if then confirmed by the people, Pennsylvania will 
have gone far in advance of Maine in the cause of pro- 
hibition; inasmuch as it wil! form part of the Con- 
stitution of the State. 

All these things indicate very distinetly that the 
citizens desire to try even the most extreme meastres 
of prohibition, in order te relieve themselves, if pos- 
sible, from the manifold ovil< whieh the commen sule 
vf alcoholic drinks creates, promotes andi fosters in 


every civilized land, 
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DAVIDSON, 


| N the midst of a fast growing crowd of wit- | 


esses to the power of one life, eighteen centuries 
age, comes a simple book, written by an English 
woman, Which brings with it, for Trinitarian and Uni- 
turiun alike, the most startling problems of life. All 
questions of diviuity or humanity in Jesus Christ, the 
ethics of this book ignore. Christianity, bot in mysti- 
cal meat ug, vet in dogma nor articles, but alive and 
throbbin: in sympathy with the heart of the modern 
world; \. hat Christ would do, whither his steps would 


worker and dreamer. 


tend, with what men He would consort, did Ile walk on | 
themselves. 


earth to«iay, is the problem of the book. 

To our taind, the fouciful parallel in the hero's early 
surroundings, (he coourpenter’s son on the coust of Corn- 
wall, born of high fumily but in*poor estate, does net 
mid to the foree of the story. Timitatio Christi is the 
essence of the book; and this might have been accom- 
plished surely, in as easy fashion, without the startling 
hrnee that will as certainly repel some minds 
uttiact others. 
cashire, even a small shopkeeper in the Strand, might 
have served us well for a hero. But whatever of 
irreverence may scem to inhere in the manner, the 
most orthodox reader can discover none in the matter 
of the book. A familiar chord is struck in the opening 
chapter. The scene is in the village chureh, where the 
bey of fourteen confronts the Reetor, Mr. Grand, who, 
with some cultured and learned friends of his, had 
stayerl to hear the afternoon catechism. 


rraisemil 


“If wesay, sir, that Jesus Christ was God,” said Joshua, 
“eurely all that he suid aod did must be the real right. There 
cannot be a better way than this.” 

“Surely not, my lod,’ Mr. Grand made answer; “ what clse 
have you been taught all your life? Whatelse have you been 
sayine in your catechism just now?” 

* And his apostles and disciples, they showed the way, too?" 
said Joshua. 

“And they showel the way, too, as you say; and if you 
come up to half they taught, you'll do well, Joshua.” 

“ Then, sir, if you feel ke this, why dan’t you and all the 


A young weaver in Lan-— 


“She wae no soiled dove, whose feathers had once been 


faith cannot change them.” But “the Christ-life and 
the Gospel narrative, and the need laid on us al! to fol- 
low in the Master's steps, and believe as He taught and 
do as He did, were still the cardinal points of Joshua's 
creed, and the object of bis endeuvors.”’ 

The quiet country life must come to an end for the 
Persecution of the peevirh sort 
drives him from the village; and with his fries John, 
the chronicler of the story, he seeks—not his iortune, 
but his work and his bread in the seething London 
world. Into Church Court, among the poorest of the 
poor, the friends go, and now begins a wonderful rev- 
elation of the life in those lower deeps, seen, not from 
above, in dramatic glimpses, but from out of the depths 


First of all, and most striking in the picture, is that 
there ix no sharp line drawn between vice and virtue 
asin the upper world. The next neighbor of the thief 
amd the woman whe is a sinner may be correct und 
honest in her own life, but she has no virtuous sheers 
and indignation for them. “Fine ladies think that 
because they would not brush skirts with a prostitute, 
therefore no one will; cud that all life shows them the 
same aspect of repuls'on and horror. It is nothing of 
the kind. Decent women of the poorer class comsort 
with them, if not cordially, yet humanely.” 

Mary Prinsep is a delicately drawn figure, though 
not the betrayed and shrinking victim of desertion, 
with uo sentiment, and no story of discarded love. 


bright and shining: she was the daughter of a dram- 


' drinking char-woman, sent out to mind children whem 


clergy live like the apostles, and give whet you have to the | 


poor?” erled Joshua, clasping his handy and making a step 
forward, the tears in his eyes. “ Why, when you read that 
verse, Whose hath this work?’s gomis, and seeth his brother 
have need, gerd shutteth up his compnaemn from him, how 
dweleth the love of God in him?’ do you stve in a fine house, 
and have grand dinners, and let Peggy Brag nearly starve in 
that old mud hut of hers—and Widow Tregellis there, with 


her six children, and no fire or clothing for them? I can't | 
have gone hard 


make it out, sir.” 

The speech falls like a bomb among the fine ladies 
and gentlemen, who had not expected this question in 
the catechism, you may be sure, 


quite a child herself, brought up to no trade, and 
knowing nothing now but the streets and the music 
halls. . Twelve hours a day of slop-work would 
not feed, clothe, and lodge her; flower-selling would 
not, but her youth und good looks would, So she sold 
them, as all she had to sell: and got bread of the devil's 
baking, because she could net get it any way else, It 
was a bad life, and she feli it was. And it was a hard 
life, too. No wonder they take to drink, poor souls, 
suffering as they do—merciful Heaven, how they doe 
suffer! Net that I sav foran instant they go moah- 
ing about in etermal agonies of remorse or horror— 
buman nature does net live at such high pressure; 
but—how some of them loathe their lives as they go 


| on!” 


The paragraph that follows, about “ Michael, who | 

calls himself an infidel, and who has helped these poor | 
people, sharing with them all that he had, going short | 


for them many a time,” is rather acute reasoning for 
a boy of fourteen. 
with far-reaching vision already, and thoughts that co 
before his years. Perey, it appears, is a castaway; 
but “I can’t help thinkiog, sir,” says Joshua, * that 
Christ, who forgave all manner of sinners, would have 


To this girl, living in wretche! lodgings hard-by, 
Joshua Davidson owes his life. For, falling ill of a 
fever, and “not liking ty goto the hospital,” it would 
with him had not Mary Prinsep, 
“whose friend has just left her.” come over and nursed 
him, and kept him alive. 

After this, in the gratitude of the two young meu, 
and in some newly-awakened seutiments of cleanness 
in Mary's heart, the chronicler says, “as one of the 
great family of the frail, the suffering, | could not fee! 
anything like virtuous horror of her. She was om 


| Sister—our sister of sorrow, of poverty, of affliction.” 


But then Joshua is a strange boy, | 


* We helped her all that we could, and she helped us; 
we worked for her food, wile she gave us her time 


_and did our chores, and in this way we made it un- 


helped Peggy and her base child, and that Michael, | 
being an infidel and such a good man, is something like | 
that second son in the Parable, who said he would not | 
do his Lord’s will when he was ordered, but who went | 


all the same— 

“ And that your Vicar is like the first?” interrupted 
Mr. Grand, angrily. We ure prepared for Joshua's 
reply of ** Well, yes, sir, if you please,” and for the in- 
evitable sequence of the Vicar’s wrath, that follows 
Joshua through life. The clergyman’s eve was upon 
him henceforth, as a pestilent fellow in the parish; 
one who would come to no good. 

The village doctor has more in sympathy with him, 
though he, too, laughs at him, end calls his aspirations 
“rubbish.” No wonder the doctor is amused, for the 
boy, in his straightforward dependence on the very 
word of the Gospel, has taken up a viper in his hand, 
and eaten of poison berries. When the serpent stings 


necessary for her to continue her sad trade. 

Of course, the scandal even of the latitudinarian 
little neighborhood followed this orrangement. “ But 
Joshua's wind was set to do the thing that was right, 
and Mary Prinsep was only a text and an occasion, like 
others.”” 

* Mates,” he answered them, when chaffed savagely 
about the girl, “did our great Master receive Mary 
Magdalene and all sinners, or did he not? And if he 


did, as you may find for yourselves, am | too pure to 


help them?” 

Another turn in the Christian following brings us 
face to face’with the convicted thief Joe Traill. It was, 
indeed, a Case of seventy-times-seven forgiveness; 
for poor Joe sins all the time. Sins, and repents, and 


, goes back on his promises, and is ia a chronic condition 


him, and he is like to die with the poison, the practical — 


minh of medicine bids him put all these thoughts out of 
his head as quickly as he cun; “ what you've got to do, 
my lad, is to plane your wood smooth, and make your 
joists firm—and leave the care of our souls to those 
whose business it is to look after them.” 

How many of us, in imaginative childhood, have per- 
haps done the next thing that Joshua Davidson did ; 


relying upon the text that “ whatsoever ye shall ask of 


God, in Christ's name, shall be given you"? There is 
no text so attractive to a thoughtful child. 


Davidson and his friend go down into the Rocky 
Valley, and, in the softening twilicht, he prays to Go 
to redeem his promise, “certain that the truth of the 
word would be made manifest, and that he could re- 
move rocks by faith. 
move in God's name, and because Christ had promised ; 
and we knelt, beside him, not so much trembling 1s 
exalted, feeling in the very presence of the Diviue, and 
that He would do unto us according to His word. But 
the rock stood still; und a stone-chat went and perched 
upon it... The strong faith, the prayer and pause of 
earnest waiting, the bitter disappointment, all will 
come back to many a mature mind with a rush of 
memory. It isa bit of one’s own autobiography —with 
the reluctant yielding after all to Joshua's final dis- 


In the in- | 


tensest faith that his prayer will be granted, Joshua | 
against consorting with evil. 


He commanded the stone to | 


‘Meedalene loved him, and he her. 


of arrest, and hiding from the law. The utter hope- 
lessness of saving him disgusts the reformer, Mr. C., 
who has heard of Joshua Davidson's work, and has 
come to take counsel with him. With a reformed sin- 
ner, the gentleman thinks there would be some sat- 
isfaction in dealing; something to lay hold upon; but 
with this chap “it was offering « premium to vice.” 
“We must draw a line,”’ he said. 


“ Christ drew it at the Pharisee,” answered Joshua, simply. 
“And—*Porwive us our trespasses as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us.” Does that mean only petty. personal affronta, 
sir, or does it mean trespass against our patiepce, our hope, 
our faith, our principles? Docs it not mean the everlasting 
Love, whether we call it charity or humanity, by which we 
would raise the fallen and help the weak ?" 

“As for that,” retorted Mr C., “there are texts enough 
You cennot touch piteh with- 
out being 

“Christ lodged in the house of Simon the leper. Mary 
I want no other example, 
sir." 

When Mr. C. suggests that Mary had best go into a 
reformatory, * with her antecedeuts how could she be 
received intoany respectable household "—what a ray 
of licht is thrown by Joshua’s answer across the dis- 
cipline of many such institutions. 


“ft ienot that she needs. Ina reformatory she will be con- 
tinually reminded of what I want her to forget. She would 
be made morbid by incessant thourht about herself, taught 
tosay penttential paalms when she should be set to learn some 
skilled employment that would be of use to her in the future. 
net want her to be weakened by a self-torturing contr? 


covery. “The laws of nature are supreme, and even tion tor the past, or terrified at the prospect of eter” 
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nation for the future. J want her to be lifted up, not cast 
down.”” 
Mary is saved, and in keeping a little shop of * sweet- 


stuffs,’ manages to live a life of decent self-respect. 


_ Looking back to the trial of faith in the Rocky Valley, 


so many years ago, We must agree with the chronicler, 
“that to save from the streets a girl who was not able 
to do anything else that the world wants, and to put 
honesty and a clean name into such a poor conscience- 
less waif as Joe, were greater deeds than to cause a 
stone to move out of its place in the name of the 
Lord.” 

With the career of Joshua Davidson, finding his way 
through the International organization into the heart 
of the Paris Commune, we strike into another path. 
Hereafter, the close following of the precepts of Jesus, 
which makes the body of the book luminous and granada, 
is lost in what seems very like Ccasuistry, in this con- 
nection. Into the political questions of his day, Christ 
distinctly refused to enter. In the matter of tribute- 
money, they who sought to entrap him as a revolution- 
ary schemer found small comfurt in his answer. His 
mission was to individual souls and lives, not with 
organizations or formulas. 

The defense of the Commune, decent and aglow 
with generou sympathy, seems to us a wide departure 
in Joshua’s hi-torian from the life that her hero had 
set himself by. This deflection from the straight line 
of the story, into the somewhat forced episode of the 
siege of Paris, brings about, in Joshua's return, the 
crisis of his life. He goes about giving lectures to 
working-men, as was his custom to do before he 
crossed the channel; and, indeed, his old faith in the 
fairy tales of science, the wonder and the wisdom that 
lie all about us, the mystery that dwells in the meanest 
creature, have formed of old the topics of his talk. 
Clean air, wholesome food, as well as a healthy soul 
have been his texts. But now the cry of ** Red Repub- 
lican! Communist!’ comesup from his surly audience. 
The British workman is intolerant of any statement or 
sentiment from infidel Paris; “the very name of the 
Commune is the red rag to English thought.’ The old 
Viear, Mr. Grand, appearing opportunely on the plat- 
form, and urging on the clamor, Joshua is trampled to 
death by the feet of an English mob—his own people, 
for whom at last he gives his life. 

Had he but kept to the clear path of dealing with in- 
dividual souls, the reflection of Christian doctrine 
would have been a perfect one. Leaving out the 
political finale, which seems like an appendix, the book 
is a very touchstone for the conscientious Christian of 
to-day. 


Books and Authors, 


THE LATE DR. NADAL. 


The New Life Dawning, and other Discourses. By Bernard 
H. Nadal, D.D., late Profe sor of Historical Theology in 
Drew The ‘oloxic al Seminary. Edited, with a Memoir, by 
Rev. Henry A. Buttz, M.A. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 


This book ~ a memorial of one of the best among the 
honored leaders whom the Methodist Church has lost 
within the last two or three vears. The memoir which 
prefaces it is a brief record of one of the typical lives 
of which that church has good reason to be proud. 
Dr. Nadal began life asa saddler’s apprentice, study- 
ing his Latin Grammar while he sewed. Becoming a 
clerk, he declined a good opportunity toenter business, 
saved time for study, and entered the ministry. 
for many years he did hard work as a preacher, now 
riding a rough country circuit, now in charge of a 
large city church, enthusiastic and successful, and find- 
ing or making time for constant study and reading. 
At one time he was stationed at Carlisle, Pa., the seat 
of Dickinson College; and though he had then been a 
preacher for eleven years, and had the duties of col- 
lege chaplain in addition to his other preaching, he 
undertook and carried through a regular course of 
college study. Filling one place of usefulness after 
another, he took, finally, the chair of Historical Theol- 
ogy at Drew Seminary, where, in 1870, he died. The 
history in its details is a record of intense and many- 
sided activity, of ardent devotion to the Master’s ser- 
vice, and of unusual sweetness and beauty of pri- 
vate character. Much of the man is shown in the 
sermons which make up the greater part of this 
volume. They are finished in structure and style, 
direct, earnest, glowing with conviction and with 
sympathy. Most of them are direct applications of 
evangelical religion; the characteristic subjects being 
such as “The New Life Dawning,” “ Christ Crucified, 
the Key-note of the Christian Pulpit,” “‘Glorying 
in Tribulation,” ‘“‘The Spiritual World.” The doubts 
and questionings of this uneasy age do not seem to 
have at all disturbed the preacher. Evidently he held 
the evangelical doctrine with full and unquestioning 
confidence, believed in it as the single instrument of 
saving the world, and applied it in simplicity and with 
the contagious power of strong personal faith. The 
printed discourses only suggest the rare oratorical 
power of theirauthor. He wasa trugorator, with that 
mysterious facuity of kindling an audience with his own 
fire, which is one of the noblest forms of human effort 
and the most incapable of after-representation. Dr. 
Nadal had the oratorical temperament, bold, fervid, 
imaginative, sympathetic. In the affectionate tributes 
of friends which accompany the volume, we have 
glimpses of a most attractive nature, strong, fresh and 
enthusiastic; full of vigor and full of tenderness. The 
Sermons are evidence of the heartiness with which the 


Then | 


whole man Was given to the noble work of the 
preacher, and of his natural fitness for it. 


PHYSICS. 
Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy. 
Deschanel, formerly Professor of Physics in the Lycée 
Louis-le-wrand : ctorot the Academy of Paris. Trans- 
lated and Edited with Extensive Additions, by J. D. Everet, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen's Collee, 
Belfast. In Four Parts; Part L., Mechanics, Hydrostatics 
and Pneumatics ; Part iL., Heat. New York: D. Appleton 


oO. 

The vague old-fashioned title * Natural Philosophy” 
belies the character of this book, which is in reality a 
thoroughly recent text-book of physics, possessing 
many features which recommend it for practical in- 


By A. Privat 


struction. Professor Everet is responsible for this 
title; the original book of Deschanel, published in 


1868, and adopted by the Minister of Instruction, for 
use in the Goverument schools, is called Traité Elémen- 
taire de Physique. But the other changes made by the 
English editor are, so far as we have examined them, 
decided improvements, bringing back the text more 
nearly to that scientific completeness which Deschanel 
seems occasionally to sacrifice, in his French fondness 
for putting things strongly. The chapter on Thermo- 
dynamics, which Prof. Everett has added almost en- 
tirely, in the second part, is particularly valuable in a 
text-book for ordinary instruction. 

The treatise as a whole is evidently intended as a 
manual of instruction, not a work of reference. It 
dodges mathematics, and deals largely in graphic re- 
presentations and descriptions of experiments. It be- 
longs at the opposite pole from a course in physics 
such as that of Prof. Bartlett, late of West Point. But 
while mathematics cannot be safely avoided by the 
professional physicist or engineer, it is not engineers 
only who should gain some knowledge of physics. For 
the general student, Deschanel’s course will prove 
agreeable and profitable; and at least he can be sure 
that it contains no archaisms of nomenclature; no 
lingering errors, handed down in the world of school- 
book-makers after they have been destroyed in the 
world of science; and that it fairly represents the pre- 
sent standpoints of physical knowledge and inquiry. 

The wood-cut illustrations are handsome and numer- 
ous—between three and four hundred in the two parts 
already issued—and in paper, print and general beauty 
of page, these volumes surpass all other school-books 
in our library. The two parts are issued separately in 
flexible covers, but paged to be bound togpther if de- 
sired. We prefer the lightness and convenience of the 
separate form. 


A. MEDIUM ON MEDIUMS. 


Modern Diabolism:; commonly called Modern Spiritualism : 
With New The Light. Heat, Electricity and Sound. 
By M. J. Williamson. New York: James Miller. 


This work is a re-written and enlarged edition of one 
published six vears ago from the same hand, It com- 
prises a long and tedious personal narrative, showing 
how the spirits licd to the author, and leaving on the 
reader such an impression of the combined malice and 


| 


ignorance of the said spirits as greatly weakens faith | 


in what follows. But he claims to have got at some 


truth at last, and advances the new theories of physi- | 


eal forces as specimens of it. Before receiving these 
new scientific revelations, Mr. Williams cleared the 
ground for them by demolishing, on his own hook, and 
without spiritual aid, the accepted theories. And 
these criticisms (which are almost exclusively directed 
at Professor Tyndall's expositions) he publishes in this 
book, The ignorance displayed in adopting as a basis 
for such discussion the colloquial arguments of a popu- 
lar lecturer, instead of the thorough and mathematical 
statements to be found in the professional papers of 
Tyndall himself, and of Grove, Mayer, Helmholz, 
Kirchhoff, and others, is conclusive at once against Mr. 
Williams's competency as a critic. He knows nothing 
of the literature of his subject; and bis reasonings 
only make him ridiculous. Hedenies the wave-theory 
of sound, without knowing that the waves of sound 
can be actually illuminated and seen with the eye. He 
revives a corpuscular theory of light, without knowing 
by what arguments that theory was utterly over- 
thrown. In short, Mr. Williams had better sit down. 


NOTES. 


The Wonders of the East is the record of a journey 
made two years ago from New York to Palestine, by 
Rev. J.J. Smith, D.D.,and published by E. Goodenough. 
The book we have found uncommonly amusing. The 
journey pursued by the author is, indeed, over the old 
familiar track, and the objects he describes have all 
been described a thousand and one times before. 
Nevertheless, these objects are all new to the author, 
and he records his own impressions of them, and gives 
us page After page of guide-book eloquence, with the 
delicious simplicity of an original explorer. The book 
ends rather tragically. The synopsis of the concluding 
chapter affords a sufficient hint of the case. “ My 
trouble with an Arab who carried me through the 
surf—His rascally extortion—Difficulty with a lighter’s 
crew—Threaten to use my pistol.”’ If we could sup- 
pose that the terrifying wood-cut of the author whith 
embellishes the book is a just representation of him, we 
should say that for him merely to “‘ threaten to use his 
pistol’? would always be quite enough, not only for 
“four Arabs,” as in this case, but for a whole army of 
them. But this is incredible. The publisher ef this 
book, as we have already remarked, is Goodcnough ; 
but that can by no means be said of the _—— who 
fabricated the frontispiece. 


Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has hit upon a happy 
method of bringing some of the great muster of our 
literature into more intimate relations with the poople. 
He has projected 4 series of publications to be called 
“The Best of all Good Company,” in which are to be 
presented, in succession, lively, sketchy, critical, and 
biographical accouits of his father Douglas 
of Thackeray, Sir Walter Scott, Dickens, and others. 
The series has just begun with o1 Day with Charles 
Dickens ; and on the same plan each author is to have 
the dog’s privilege of a day. This volume has the 
portrait of Dickens, a sheet presenting a fuc-simile of 
his writing, a number of short extracts from hi: works, 
and several papers by Blanchard Jerrold, devoted to 
pleasant gossip about the great novelist. Oneof these, 
entitled In Memoriam, is particularly interesting for 
its genial and touching stories about him. Another 
gives a condensed narrative of his life. Another is 
headed, * Dickens, the Speaker,” and contains half a 
dozen or more of his most felicitous short uddresses. 
The volume before us is ip paper cover; what is called 
the portrait isa common, cheap wood-cut; the paper 
is coarse enough; and altogether the book bas an im- 
poverished and catch-penny appearance. It is pub- 
lished in this country by Shepard & Gill. 


In Hymns on the Collects for Every Sunday in 
the Year, published by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 
Caroline May has undertaken a task of ex«uisite dimi- 
culty, which she has performed with- but indifferent 
success. She tries to make a hymn, which shall serve 
asa commentary or paraphrase upon each one of the 
Collects of the Prayer-Book. Now those Collects are 
among the most sublime, pathetic and beautiful utter- 
ances in which the devout spirit of man has ever ex- 
pressed itself; and it requires a poet of tnajestic genius 
to place near these prayers, metrical expansions which 
shall not seem feeble and impoverished by the com- 
parison. The writer herself perceived this difficulty. 
Cf the Collects, she says, ** They are ingots of precious 
ore; and it may be thought that to have beaten them 
into the gold-leaf of verse was a presumptuous task. 
But these hymns were never meant to be gathered 
into a book. How they came to be so is of littl: im- 
portance.” Weshall not be so harsh as to accuse the 
author of presumption for a service which was with 
her, of course, an effort of love and religious devotion: 
but we doubt her wisdem in exposing to the stare of 
publicity poetic effusions which are painfully inferior 
to the prose which they are designed to illustrate, and 
which as mere specimens of bymn-writing are of only 
slizht merit. 


There is no other science so well suited to mag- 
nificent rhetorical handling as astronomy; and for 
popular enticement this is almost the only mode that 
is available. To this branch of literature, in which 
Dr. Cnalmers’s Astronomical Discourses,’ and the 
* Popular Astronomy” and the * Planetary and Stellar 
Worlds” of General Mitchell are the eminent exam- 
ples, an addition has just been made by Mr. R. Kalley 
Miller, a Fellow and an Assistant-Tutor of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. His little book bears the apt and 
captivating title of The Romance of Astronomy, and 
is made up of eight chapters which were originally 
used in the form of popular lectures, and were after- 
ward served up ina University Magazine. Sinee then 
they have been, in part, re-written and enlarged, and 
are given to the public in very tasteful and pleasing 
shape by Macmillan & Co., of London and New York. 
Mr. Miller does not wield a rhetoric so picturesque and 
gorgeous as Mitchell and Chalmers; but he seems to 
have the instinct which Goldsmith had to such per- 
fection, of divesting every subject of dullness and of 
presenting it in a manner that is sure to awaken and 
hold attention. He who can popularize science with- 
out sacrificing it, isable to do an important service to 
society. Such service, we think, Mr. Miller accom- 
plishes in his charming book. He is familiar with the 
most recent developments in astronomy, and has had, 
in the preparation of his book, the aid of such masters 
as Professor Tait and of Sir William Thompson. 


The American appetite for mirth is once more 
appealed to by that venerable purveyor of the same, 
Mrs. Partington. Her visible representative, Mr. B. 
P. Shillaber, has brought together, under the appro- 
priate title of Partingtonian Patchwork, a number of 
the old lady's writings, “ humorous, sentimental, 
rhythmical,” and they are now published in a comely 
volume, with several facetious illustrations. The title- 
page is almost as loquacious as that of a folio of the 
sixteenth century; for, besides giving the name of the 
book, it sets forth the contents in quite an explicit pro- 
gramme. From this, the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, may learn at a glance that if he buys the book he 
will get for his money “ Blifkins the Martyr,” recount- 
ing “‘the domestic trials of a model husband"; “ The 
Modern Syntax,” this being “ Dr. Spooner’s experi- 
ences in search of the delectable”; “ Partington Pa- 
pers,” which are “strippings of the warm milk of 
human kindness”; and *“ New and Old Dips from an 
unambitious inkstand.”” For ourselves, we confess 
that the mirth of this garrulous and grammatical okt 
lady seems more amusing when taken in small, and, as 
it were, hap-hazard doses, than when presented in this 
gross furm. It may be that others, more susceptible ‘o 
playful influences, will find here food for laughter, but 
we must humble ourselves in the dust and admit that 
we have read it without being able to raise even so 

| much as Hans Breitmann’s “ solemn smile.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


10% 


Department. 


LIFE INSU I ANC E. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
BUsiInNESS MEN, 


HE United States Life Insurance 

Company is af present reorganizing 
manv lis and a splendid op- 
por unity is thusaflorded forany business 
man with a connection to secure a 
profitable engagement. Among the va- 
cancies are Boston, Albany, Rochester, 
Harrisburg, Cincinnati, Springfield, HL, 
and other equaliy good fields. Apply to 
the officers of the Company, 261 Broad- 
way, 


of 


RAILROADS. 


From INTERIOR SEABOARD.—The 
country tributary to the great lakes pro- 
duces 1,200,000,000 bushels of grain, and 
provisions it This food-stulf 
will gy to market by the route of shortest 
The Portland and Og- 
s the distance, 


land carrivae,. 
densburg Ratiroad reduce 


from fresh water to salt, to 270 miles. 
The shortest competing line from the 


lakes is S21 miles long, or 19 per cent. in 
excess. The advantage of 51 miles in 
land transit must make the Portland and 
Oxzdensbure the cheapest route for the 
hundred taillion bushels of grain seeking 
the Atlantic seaboard. Moreover, halfa 
Million square miles of Wheat country in 


the interior Dominion are to be made 
tributary te Montreal by the new rail- 
waves of Thenes to the Atlantic 


Vorthind and Oedenusburg 


Railrowd is th 
Im tile 


tn out. must be 
very creat. Adi to this the ample loeal 
and om tourist business, 


will be seen to 
nture, 


and the futum: Cale line 


De secure | ‘Voor steel. 


Tur Firw ov whose ud- 


‘ma 


Vertisement on the front cover | 
page of th established the 
business, Which has now reached such 


‘proportions, just sixteen vears 
ago, isnow one of the leading firms 
of New York City. One of our principal 
departments is d@situnted the “ 
try Phew shone em 
ploys in wering corres- 


gamed shiping orders. 


pondents, 


All orders to our tirra 
may feel nesuccd of having the same 
faithfully to. Ast >the business 
stamliog and tnt ity of t'te house, the 
best houses tn New York City and 
throuchout the country will testify. We 


of at heat twenty-iive 
purchased from our 
which, of course, is a large 
of attention. Any tn 
curding stvles, prices, ete., 
furnished. 


<aving 


“nda 


aesure 
per cent. 
item. and worihs 
formation rm 
Will be prouiptly 


Fine Carprr«. We exhibit a large as- 
sortiment of the Preneh Moquettes 
imported: aleo the latest stviles of Amer- 
can Moquettes, Velvet selec. 
tion of stvles ubsurparsc lin this country, 
We invite inspection and comparison, 

Fostrn Brorrrs, 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
(Olid stand of Llusted & Carl). 


STAMPING.—As braiding and 
broidery is so fashionable, it interests 
dress-emakers and others to know, 
most recent Paris patterns can be had of 
Mme. Cendrier, 66 Broadway, in any 
quantity. They are sent at list prices, 
or, if desired, in packages, with instruc. 
tions full enough for any one to easily 
learn the neat and protitable business of 
stamping. circular is sent ou receipt 
of postage stamp. 


THe HerRaup or will be 
sent free three months to any clergyman 
or invalid. Wood & Holbrook, 15 Laight 
Street, New York. 


CHILDREN'S CARRIAGES. 
REVERSIRLE-Bony Children’s Carriages 
made onlv by the New Haven Folding Chair 
‘o.. New Haven. Cr. Rv their use the can 
be kept in «taht of attendant viawov from 
sun or wind. Ask your store ~- ener to vend 
for Catalogue. Order for Spring now! 


, the 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS, 


ME Publishers of the Christian 

- Union have been strongly urged, 
from various quarters, during the past) 
vear, to tender their services to their sub- 

seribers in the matter of aiding them to 
invest money in first-class securities. 

Owing to the extensive business connec- 
tions which have grown up between the 
Christian Union and the leading finan- 
cial houses, who are continuously adver- 
tising railroad bonds am! other securities 
in the paper, the Publichers find them- 
selves able to offer the following impor- 
tant accommodation : 

Parties wishing to invest money, to re- 
invest coupons or dividends, or to con- 
vert securities of one kind into others, 
may send the same to the 
Lnion Ottice, and their business will be 

promptly attended to without charge 
or expense to thom. In all cases we will 


dert: i irer at | 
undertake to send to inquirers the PR 


invest- | 


information attainable 
garding securities ; but when 
ments are ordered they must be ac- 
companied by plain instructions, so 
that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these mat- 
tors must be addressed to “J. B. Forp & 
Department, Christian Union 
ark Place, New York.” 
will tusure immediate attention; and as, 


authentic 


Christian | to bidders, giving the forme of proposal, of guaran- 


| of the respective 


This | 


JPOSA LS. 


SALS FOR MATERIALS TO 

BE SUPPLIED TO THE NAVY YARDs 

UNDER THE COGNIZANCE OF THE BUREAU 
OF CONSTRUCTION AND KEPAIK. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
Washington, D. C., April 

SEALED PROPOSALS to furnish Timber and 
other materials fur the Navy for the tieeal year 
ending dune will be received at this Bureau 
until 2 o'clock M. of the With of May neat, at which 
time the bids will be opened. 

The proposals must be addressed to the “ Chief 
of the Bureau of tion and Repair, Navy 
Departme nt, Washington,’ and tust be indorsed 

* Proposals for Timber, the Navy,’ that 
they may be distinguished trom rdinary business 
letters, 

lo prevent eonfuson, aml facilitate the opening of 
the bids, parties buiding for supplvsat several yards 
will enclose theer lets in separate envelopes, each 
with the name of the yard for whichkthe 
mad 

Printed achedules for such classes as parties deal 
in and intend te bid for, t. wether with instructions 


tee, and of certificate of cuarantors, with printed 
forms of Offer, will be furnished to such persons as 
desire to bid, on app ication to the Commandants 
avy Yards, and these of all the 
yards on application te the Bureau. 
The Commandant of each Navy Yard, and the 
will have 
a copy of the schedules of the other yards, for ex- 
amination only, in order that persons who intend 
to bid may Judge whether it is desirable to make 
upplicatiog forany of the classes of those yards. 
he proposals must be forthe whole of a class, 
but the Department reserves the right to reduce 


the whole class, should the interest of the Govern. , 


ment require it. before the execution of the eon- 
tract. All epplieations for information, or for the 
examination of samples, must be made tu the Com- 
mandants of the re spe € tive yurds. 

Kids or off era will b ¢ired only from partivs whe 
are bona fide dealera in, or manufacturers of, the arti- 
cles they ot*crta furnieh, The guarnnteors must be 
certified by the Collector of Internal Revenue for 


, the district in which they reside. 


besides the general responsibility of the | 


house, this business will be in especial 


quired by law, 


charge of one who has for years been | 


engaged in the wide and successful nego- 
tiation of such securities, entire 
fidence tnay be felt in its judicious man- 
gement. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable 
of information concerning securi- 
ties; 2. Competent, responsible and trust- 
worthy Agents to transact the business; 
5. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions 


appre ed Mare ‘ 
Cone 


The contract will be awarded to the person who 
makes the lowest bid and gives the guarantee re- 
the Navy Department, lowever, re- 
serving the right to reject the lowest bid, of any 
which it may deem exurbitant. 

lneder the pier the one acction of the act 
fhe ler at ar 
prime or auret haa tf hie com! ras 
not be received 

Sureties inthe full amount will be required to 


for 


| sign the contract. and their responsibility must De 


by menuns of the business relations of this. 


pauper witb the great financial houses. 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
Publishers, Christian Union. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


Brenan’s Carpontc Soap.—The ac- 
tive principle of these soaps is Carbolic Acid, a 
product known to bea thorough preventive 
ofall contagious and infec ious diseases, such 
us Por, Clodera, Fermrs, ete. a destrover 
of insects, vermin, and all lower forms of life. 
Drucwists bave them. Different varieties of 
these soups for laundry, toilet, dental, shav- 
ing, medicinal, and disinfecting purposes. 


THE genuine 
Table Sauer, now 


Halford Leicestershire 
“o generally in use in fami- 
likes. can be obtained of all wood grocers. You 
bave ful totry 4 singie bottle to become its 
reference. It is the che apest, at the same 
time that it is the best. 


Ir vou want plenty of eggs, purchase 
the“ Flowing Spring Poultry Fountain,” and 
keep fresh water before your hens. They will 
pay the cost every season, and no trouble. 
‘See Cut.) Forse by all Seedeamen and Hard- 
ware Dealers. At wholesale by Cragin Bros. 
& Co.. M3 Lake St.. Chicago: Sellew & Co., 
innati; J. H. Poeoek, 119 Cherry St., St. 
Send for cirenlar 


fuctured by the Lron-C lic Can Co., 51 Dey St. 


& Co. sSuperlative Graham 


Flour. Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn. Best in mar- 
ket. Sold by all Grocers, 
SEWING MACHINES, 


No Yer.—But some 
thing far better end more vaiuable, a Wilson 
sowing machine for every wife and mother in 
the Union, and at the low price of £0 each for 
the full finished machine, People ask why 
Wilson, a leading machine in all respects, 
can he sold for 90. The unewer is easy and 
direct -becanee its proprietors do not belohge 
toavreat “ring” whose purpose it is to keep 
up the price of sewing machines. They are 
the true friends of the people, and show their 
sincerity in a way that cannot be misma r- 
stood. Salesroom et 707 Broadw av. N. . and 
in all other cities in the United States. The 
company want avents in country towns. 


Mr. W. Mrire, Tailor, 516 
South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, bas used a 
(irover & Baker Lock Stitch Machine con- 
stantly for ten vears, and it has cost nothing 
for repairs during that time. He prefers it 
to any other make for bis business. 


EVERYTHING In thi- lime rmeried 


‘down. Solid Gold sete, 
quoise sets, Cumeo seta, sets of colors 
of gold: sets of corel] roeelnd coral 
mies lallion heme, mounted in wold. Ladies’ 
and 18 karat henring-cased Watches of the 
best makers, Opern and Roval Opome solid 


gold Chains. Diamonds, marked clean ond 
clear down below the morket prices. ‘ata- 
lownes free. Any goods C.0O.D. to exe 
amine before paying. F. J. Nash, 712 Broad- 

‘This firm fssnes a circular. ilhustrate| in 
rold. in which are offered several very de- 
cided advantages peculiar to this house.”’—Cin- 
cinnoti Timea, 

“Mr. Nash wotches the market closely, and 
a wreat manv find goods at forced sales, 
which he is enabled —_ at extremely low 
prices.’’—Phrenological Journal, 


certified to the satisfaction of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

As additional security twenty per centum will be 
withheld from the ammount of the oills ontil the 
shall have been comple ted. and eluhty 
per centum of the amount «of each bill, ap proved ip 
triplicate by the Commandants of th espective 
yards, will ve paid by the Paymaster of the station 
designated in the contract, or. if none 4 specified, 
by the Paymaster of the station nearest the vard 
where the gos are delivere, within ten days af- 
ter the warrant forthe same shall bave been passed 
by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury. 


The classes of this Bureau are numbered and 
desigpated as follows 

No. 1, White Oak Logs: No, 2, 
Pieces; No. 3, White Ouk Curved Timber 
White Oak Plank Ovenvr Pine Deck 
Mare Island yard; Neo. 7, Yellow Pine Lows 
Pine Lows at Mare Island var ; 


ink “at 
Oregon 


White Oak el 


No. Yellow Pine | 


Beams Oregon Pine Beom-<at Mure Island yard; 
Bo. Yellow Pine Mast limber: Ne. bite Fine 
No. White Dine Muat Timber ; m 
w hite Pine Plank Boards —“Suger Pine nk “and 
Boards at Mare Isiand yard; Ne. Wi Aah, 
Elm, Beech—White Ash and Redw: od at More 
Island yard; No. li, White Ash Ours; Neu. is, Black 
Walnut, Mah any. Maple, Cherry; Ny. Leeust 
Timber; No. Leeust Tree naile; N Ne. Black 
Nu. Lie numvita NO. Wrought Tron, ronne 
and square; N Wr ug ht Iron, fat; Neo. 
Nate: No. Steel; No. Tron Spikes; Nu. 
nm Wrought Nails; Cut Nalis: Nu. 2 
Lead, pipe, sheet; N Zine; No. 44. Tin; No. & 
Solder: 2 Locks. Hine rea, Bolts, of br uss 
Irom; No. Screws, of brass and tron 
Files; No. bl, Aus ers; wila f ship 
Neo. for ute la s siy pa; Ne. 54, | 
ire; No. 36, White Lead; No Zine Paints: 
Jored Paints Dryers: No. Linseed Oil; 
ond Oil; Ne. 64, Talk oap: Ne. ©, Fish Oi) 
Glasa ; No. Brushes ; No. Dry G is 


fr ‘ietering; Ne 
cibles ; No. 74, Ship ¢ handle ‘ry: No. 
75, Rosin, Pitch, Crude Turpe ntine; ! 
Packing; No. 7, Leather, pump, 
No. Junk; Neo. Bellows: Neo. 
minous Charcoal ; No. Word, 

The following are the classes, by the upumbers, | 


' required at the respective navy yards: 


od price-list. Manu- | 


| Patent 


KITTERY. 

Nos. 1, 2,3, 7,9, 1, 15. 16, 18, 32, 33, 34, 7, 39, 49, 

CHARLESTOWN. 


BROOKLYN. 
Noa. 1, 7, Ib, IS, 25, 24, ST, 4%, 44, 
4), tah, 56, SH. ST, WW. ob, ob. 4, 


TS, 


PHILADEL 


w ASHINGTOR, 

Noa. 1, a, 4, 7, 12. 4. %. 77, 
42, 43, 44, 45, 48, 4, “tg. fy, 8, 70, 71. 
73, 74, 77, 78, 87, 


Nos. 1,2. 3, 8, 12, 1, 1A, 1K, 18, 2, 

Ni ‘I, AN 

51. 52, 53. 37. SA, 59, 63, 64,65, OR. 70, TL 
tie tthe 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO... 


4 
4. Broadwar, opp. Metrop litan, AND) 


Virws, CRADPHe- 
ALBI'MS AND Prro- 
Photo-Loantern Sldcs 


FRAMES, AND 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES., 
TOGRAPNHS OF CELIBRITIES. 
a specialty 

anufacturers of Pho tographic Materials, 
Thirty-four Frngrar- 
f the 
TEPHENS, 


"EW PrURLICATIONS 
and Sight.” es celimeated bw ¢ 
Browiway, New York. Box P. 

Malled free te any address. 


CATALOGUES OF THT 

BRATED $1.00 Prize 85 
“tortes, and other chote emafor 
Libreries, address (wae Publixhers, D. 
& CO., Bosten, G. T. DAY & CO, 


Some Parents enend their 
ine te eure their children’s Som ve 
and prevent! the by SIL- 

ERT Shoes, which never wear through at 


ct 

LE- 
Prize 
om tiv amis 

LOTHROD 
N. 


for Pytent 


The Atlantic Cable two we bot not eo 
close or sure as the celebrated CABLE =ChEW 
WIRE unites the soletu the upper of Roots and 
Shoes—they will pot rip or | 

Bt Stamp. 


. } every-day subjects, conve ved with a power of elo- 


To be had c all 


NEW BOOKS. 


Bookstores, or will be sent by 
mau on receipt of 


BEECHER’S SERMONS: SEVENTH 
AND E1cuTH Serres (First Siz Series also 
ready). From phonographic reports by T. J. 
ELLINWoopD, for fifteen years Mr. Beecher’s 
special reporter. Uniformly bound in dark- 
brown English cloth. Single volumes 5vo, 
each complete, price $2.50. Bound in 
morocco, per vol. 

* ¢ * ' These corrected sermons of perhaps the 
greatest of living preachers—« man whose heart 
as Warm and catholic as his abilities are great, and 


whose sermons combine fidelity and seriptural 
truth, great power, glorious tmagination, fervid 
rhetoric, 


and Vigorous reasoning, with intense hu- 
man mpathy robust common-sense.’ ’— 
Quarterly Revww 


NEW LIFE IN NEW LANDS. By 
GRACE GREENWOOD. Being her Notes of 
Travel across the American Continent. A 

book full of interest and piquancy. Lamo. 

Extra E melie cloth. Fancy stamped covers. 

Price, $2.1" 

“Tt k delightful reading all the wa 
through, and, like anut, has many a choice mo 
tucked away in sly corners for those who find 
— Huston Globe. 


MOTHERLY TALKS with YOUNC 


HOUSEKEEPERS. By Mrs. H. W. 
BEECHER, with Photographie Portrait of the 
Author. 12mo, Extra English clota, stamped 
cover. Price, $2.00 
These “* Talks” were published in the Household 
Department of the Christian Union during the A nom 
two yeurs, and are now revised and issued in boo 
form. with o ditional matter, including a large oa 

‘An admirable eorrective to ignorance in the 
mut. shold, abounding in the best fruits of solid 
sense, -ractical experience, and sincere 
in the ir upplic “tion to domestic management and 
methods. ¥. Tribune. 


STAR PAPERS: or, Experiences of Art 
and Nature. By Henry WARD BEECHER. 


New Edition, with much additional matter. 

Uniform with Lecturcs on Preaching, and 

Lectures to Young Men. Price, $1.75. 

«of copies of this bo sold 

when it was first pubtianed, 
itis one of the most popular end widely of 
Mr. Reecher s Works. t has been for some years 
out of print. 

“ Matters are treated tn an easy, unconventional 
manner. The papers ure bright. breezy, and sun- 
shiny. Mr. Beecher seems to have the faculty of 
«celine light and beauty everywhere, and in all 
things.’’— Worcester ( Mass.) Daily Spy. 


ALSO READY. 
WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 
LECTURES ON PREACHINC, 


livered before the Classes in Theology and 
the Faculty of the Divinity School of Yale 
Collewe. mo. Price, extra cloth, stam 
cover, £1.25; balf calf, extra or antique, $2.50. 
“What a charming, what a ‘fruity’ volume is 
this last venture of Henry Ward Beecher! The 
‘Yule Lectures on Preaching’ can be read by 
every boty, hiyman or clergyman, with delight. We 
con point to few recent novels which are more 
€ than this Globe. 
*know of no dozen treatises on the preach- 
er's work which contain so much of sensible end 
valuable instruction as is c mpressed into this 
little volume."—N. neent. 


LECTURES TOY YouNC MEN, This 
was Mr. Beecher’: first book, and is known 
all over the world. Extra cloth, stam 
cover, $1.50; half calf, extra or antique, 

“ These lectures are written with all the vigor of 
style and beauty of language which characte 
everything fromthe pen. f this remerkable man. 
‘They are a series of feuriess dissertations upon 


| qhence and a practical illustration se unique as to 
inary 


“ite discourses of the kind. 


All have 


be oftectimes startling to the of ord 


Philadelphia Inquirer. 


ALSO, 


MY WIFE ANDI: or. Harry Henper- 
son's History. A Novel. By 


eecner Srowe. Illustrated by H. 
Stephe 414 pages; extra cloth, 
cover, 21.75. 


“Common sense against visions; facts against 
fancies; sanctity against profanity ; virtue against 
lust; marriage against free loveand the tame which 
have bee ome its satellites; these are the 
of this brilliant and powerful fiction.”— 


ds. 


To be had of all booksellers ; or sent to any address 
postpaid, upon receipt of the price by the Publishers, 


J. B. FORD & CO, 
Park Place, New York. 
__EDUCATIONA TAL. 


Ww ORCESTER FREE INSTITUTE. 


No, 


This Institution offers 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRI'CTION IN 
MECHANICS, CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE, 
AND DESIGNING. 

Every Stodent devotes ten hours a week and the 
month of July to practice in the line of his chosen 


profession. Addre 
Cc. O. THOMPSON, 
Worcester, Mass. 


| ys INITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY.—This School ts open te per- 

(nsofall den minstions. Peeuntary aid is 

par to th who are needy and deserving. 

next seudemic tocar = begin September 

Further tnformott will be given on 

te rrof. OLIVER NS. D.D., or Trot. 

YOUNG, Combrit'ce, M: 


HOOLS, -EMINARITS AND COLLEGES sup- 
" plied with « Yperienced and eo mpetent Music 
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The interruption occasioned by the removal of our 
heavy presses to the new press-room in Rose Street compels 
us to print this number of the Christian Union on a sheet 
one-third smaller than the regular size, giving our readers 
sixteen instead of twenty-four pages. During the present 
week, however, we shall be fully established in our new 
quarters, whence we expect to send forth the Christian Union 
toits half million of readérs with greater facility and prompti- 
tude than ever before. Our old press-room was a hole in the 
ground, to which thé sun could not penetrate, and from 
which mephitic gases could not be expelled. Our new one is 
light, spacious, and of ample size. The Publication Office and 
Editorial Rooms are still at 27 Park Place, but the former bas 
been greatly enlarged, to meet the wants of our increasing 
business, and now occupies the entire floor from Park Place 
on the front to Murray Street in the rear. 


The public has been painfully startled, during 
the past week, by charges made in the New York 
Legislature against Ezra Cornell, the illustrious 
founder of the university which bears his name. 
In these charges he is accused of gross corruption 
in the location and sale of the public lands trans- 
ferred by the State of New York to Cornell Uni- 
versity. No accusation, if true, could be more 
saddening to all who try to keep up faith in hu- 
man nature and in civilization; and we hasten to 
say, from a personal knowledge of Mr. Cornell, 
and especially from a careful examination of the 
evidence which is about to be published, that, in 
our Opinion, the accusation is totally and wan- 
tonly false. The public, however, will not be sat- 
isfied, and ought not to be satisfied, until it has 
been put in possession of all the facts, through an 
impartial and searching official investigation. Such 
investigation is eagerly desired by Mr. Cornell him- 
self, whose first remark, on hearing of the speech 
of Mr. Maguire, was one of gladness that it had 
been made, since it would enable him to meet, on 
an open arena, and to put down, once for all, a 


malicious charge which had been for months float- 


ing in whispers and skulking in the dark. 


GOD IN CHRIST. 


HE greatest question that man can ask is, 

What is God’? The value of any religion is 
determined largely by the idea of Giod which it 
presents. Now what is the special presentation of 
the Divine character which Christianity makes ? 
How does the Christian conception of God differ 
from the thought of him which the highest un- 
christian philosophy reaches ’ 

The central truth of Christianity is that Christ 
is God's revelation of himself to men. Whatever 
of the inmost disposition of Divinity that can be 
understood by men was embodied in Christ Jesus. 
He is the portrait, the ‘express image” of the 
Divine Father. The full interior being of the In- 
finite can never be known or measured by us who 
are finite. But that aspect of him which we can 
know is presented in his human and divine Son. 
‘He that hath seen me,” said Jesus, ‘‘ hath seen 


the Father.” 


— 
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That moral quality, then, which we find pre- 


dominant and central in the life of Christ we are 
to take as the highest manifestation of the Divine 
| character. What is the most striking and charac- 
teristic trait in the Christ of the New Testament ” 
It is the disposition to give himself for others. It 
is the outgoing of feeling and will and very life at 
the call of human need. 

On whatever side we look at Christ—whether as 
Divine or as human ; whether we take his acts or 
his precepts; whether we look at his own person, 
or at the spirit he inspired in those who were near- 
est to him;—from every point of view it is this 
sacritice and very forgetfulness of self that appears 
as the wonderful and commanding attribute. The 
other virtues are there; truth and purity and 
courage and all fidelity,—but, beyond everything 
else, love in its most transcendent form. 

The Apostle Paul, in words that task the im- 
agination to follow, intimates an extent of self- 
sacrifice in Christ which passes mere human ex- 
perience. Weare told that * being in the form of 
God” he ‘‘emptied himself” to descend to the 
lowest human condition and the extremeof human 
suffering. Thus, behind all that we see of his 
earthly self-abnegation is set a wonderful, mys- 
terious background of Divinity abasing itself for 
love’s sake. 

The whole story of the Gospels, in whatever way 
it be read, is the story of a life whose whole 
thought and effort and joy lay outside of self. 
Christ’s history is the history of the world’s con- 
querors—its Napoleons and Csars—read back- 
ward. He had one mighty purpose, and he accom- 
plished it; but what it brought to himself was 
scorn While he lived, and ignominious death. And 
how, while living. did he engage himself; what 
were his personal interests; in what immediate 
objects lay his concern’ In the lives of other 
people—in filling the deepest needs of every one he 
could get near to. He healed thesick, he cleansed 
the lepers, he restored unto women their dead, he 
declared good tidings to the poor. In the bitter 
waste of the harlot’s and the outeast’s heart he 
awoke the springs of a new life, overflowing with 
sweet waters of penitence and love. He gave more 
than help—he yvave sympathy. The voice that 
raised Lazarus from the dead does not so come 
home to our hearts as the tears that fell with those 
of the sisters. He bore on his heart the sin and 
suffering of the world about him. For this cause, 
he, full of the light of Divine truth, and the com- 
fort of God's presence, and the support of his own 


perfect goodness, was yet a man of sorrows. He 
eould not but sorrow while men sorrowed, And 


in that he comes closest to us, and through him 
rod comes closest to us. A God serene in his own 
unclouded perfection is not half so dear, even 
though he be full of mercy and helpfulness, as a 
God who in our grief and trouble suffers with us. 
That is where the revelation made through Christ 
is most unexpected to human thought and most 
divine. 

In the life of Jesus, all the various forms and 
special manifestations of love appear by turns. 
He sympathized with every changing emotion of 
the heart—with the joy of the bride-chamber and 
the grief of the bereaved; with the student of 
truth and the little children; with the young man 
of great possessions and the blind beggar. A con- 
genial disposition like John’s was taken into 
special intimacy ; yet he was characteristically the 
Friend of Sinners. He had the courage of love, to 
rebuke ; the tenderness of love, to comfort; the 
inspiration of love, to purify ; the greatness of love, 
to forgive. He had that most human quality of 
affection, the longing for a return. In his darkest 
hour he turned to his nearest human friends, im- 
ploring them to watch with him. When in the 
very crisis they failed him, he hada tender thought 
of excuse for them: *‘ The spirit is willing, but the 
flesh is weak.” He could forgive anything in 
others: while for himself he took the hardest 
path. His nearest friends slept in his agony, and 
he excused them ; the disciple who had sworn to 
die with him, denied him and received but one 
tender look ; men nailed him to the cross, and he 
prayed, ‘* Father, forgive them !” 

This was the life and this the death, not of one 
borne on by irresistible fate, but of one who chose 
for himself, foreseeing all: who held, unused, 
power to save himself from suffering. The might- 
jest in the universe became as the weakest, served 
and suffered and died, freely and joyfully, to lift 
men out of their wretchedness toward God. 

The power of the Christian religion lies in this 
one great fact. It reveals God through Christ as 
loving the world and saving the world at the price 


of Divine suffering. It is this cross of Christ that 


has drawn men through all the ages. Covered up 


of human invention, with forms and 
fain speculations, the figure of a 


with ru 
ceremonies anc 


ry rise and fall ; theories 
churches crumble ;—b 


on. Systems of theo 
the Atonement chang 


stronger the light of truth is brought 
more men escape from bondage of ceremony and 
dogma, the grander will appear the simple revela- 
tion of the Gospel—the Son of God giving his life 
to save men, and thus disclosing the Father's 
heart. 

Christ gave himself for us—that is the good 
tidings of our religion. And we come near to 
Christ, and become like him, and get the good of 
what he did, only as we learn to give ourselves for 
our brethren. To live in love; to fix our labors 
and our hearts on the good of others ; to rejoice in 
their joy and sorrow in their grief, to be sympa- 
thetic and helpful and mother-like ; to work with 
God for the salvation of men,—that is to be children 
of Christ. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN, 
HE meeting of the social-scientists at Boston, 
last week, was the scene of a very lively de- 
bate on the education of women. Col. Higein-on 
read a clever paper on the subject, rehearsing with 
fresh wit the old rejoinders to the old replies, and 
reiterating the demand not only for a higher edu- 
eation for women, but also for the co-education of 
the sexes in the same schools. [resident Kay- 
mond, of Vassar, said most of the points tnade 
carried him back seven years. It was laughable 
to him, at this late day, to hear the intellectual or 
physical ability of women to receive a thorough 
collegiate training gravely debated, when the 
actual results of the experiment could be secon at 
Vassar. As tothe question of educating the iwo 
sexes together, his work ha@ nothing to do with 
that. But it speedily appeared that the mind of 
Boston is agitated chiefly on that point : and that 
a determined attempt is making to open the doors 
of Harvard University to women as wel! as men. 
President Eliot, in a temperate and (one remark 
excepted) well-considered speech, defended the 
present policy. Wendell Phillips followed him 
with an argument on the other side, as liquid and 
as scorching as molten metal. Hisstrong point was 
the legal right of all Mhe citizens of Massachusetts 
to the benefits of an institution they were taxed 
to support. He brushed aside, as wholly irrele- 
vant to this issue, all queNtions of the capacity or 
fitness of women in generalSor the probable effect 
of a University course upon Nem. Though only 
one woman in Massachusetts were able to endure, 
or fit to receive the training of the University, that 
woman had the right to demand it. Whe calm and 
pungent rhetoric of Mr. Phillips, which spared 
nothing of President Eliot’s argument, Dyt treated 
him personally with respect, and the gehial dis- 
cursiveness of Professor Agassiz, who declared 
himself in favor of opening to women all the ad- 
vantages of his department, were overtopped by 
the impulsive eloquence of Mrs. Howe, who, dis- 
daining all minor topics, went straight for the 
President of Harvard College, throwing down her 
glove, as it were, with the introductory declara- 
tion that she considered him as playing the part 
of the arch enemy of mankind. She was partic- 
ularly indignant over his unfortunate hint that. 
young men could be educated in large bodies, 
away from home, with greater safety than young 
women; and she retorted with a pdinted allusion 
to the vices of college students. President Eliot 
left the hall during her speech; it is said that he 
earnestly disclaims the application to the matter 
of personal morality of his remark, which was in- 
tended to refer to manners, not morals. It was, 
however, unfortunately misunderstood by others 
than Mrs. Howe. The debate was closed by Col. 
Higginson, who skillfully poured oil upon the 
troubled waters. The perusal of the newspaper 
reports leads us to believe that little new light was 
thrown on the subject discussed, except by the 
conclusive evidence furnished as to certain points 
by the President of Vassar, and by the testimony 
of Professor Maria Mitchell, of the same college, 
who bore witness to the health and mental ability 
of the students. But the debate was a remarkable 
display, as we are informed by a competent critic 
who was present, of rhetorical and dialectic ability. 
All the speeches were extempore, and all were 


brilliant. It was a méiée of trained swordsmen, 
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The combination of polish and foree in thrust and 
repartee indicated that the art, “how to be par- 
liamentary and severe at the same time,” though 
in lamentable disuse among us, is not wholly a 
“Jost art.” 

Col. Higginson, like a magnanimous opponent, 
suggested an excuse for the conservative attitude 
of Harvard, which President Eliot, perhaps on 
conscientious grounds, avoided: but which seems 
to us more tenable than others used by him. That 
University is already trying as many experiments 
as can well be carried on at once, and may plead 
for time to consolidate its new régime before at- 
tempting still more radical changes. 


MAKE THE INDIANS 
CITIZENS? 

\ ANY good people, unfamiliar with the actual 
5 5 conditions of the complicated aud difficult 
Indian problem, are fond of repeating that the 
simple and adequate solution consists in making 
citizens of the Indians. It is perhaps worth while 
to devote a few words to this proposition, with 
reference, first, to its justice, secondly, to its feasi- 
bility, and, finally, to its wisdom, 

The estimable persons who advocate this meas- 
ure have probably never reflected that it would be 
the most high-handed tyranny ever yet perpe- 
trated upon the Indians. In four hundred trea- 
ties we have recognized the majority of these tribes 
as nations. It is true that the making of such 
treaties has been forbidden by Congress for the 
future; but that cannot affect our pledges given 
in the past. We can only make a citizen of an In- 
dian as we would do it for any foreigner—by his 
own consent. But this would require no change 
in our present laws. As Mr. Welch remarked at a 
recent meeting of the Board of Commissioners, 
“It is admitted everywhere that an Indian in this 
country has a perfect right to leave his tribe, to 
surrender his title to anything that the tribe may 
get, and take up atract of land as freely as a white 
man does.” The only question is, therefore, Shall 
we force him te do this by,violating our promise 
to his tribe * 

But supposing this course to be just, how shall 
We command the savage to be- 
come a citizen: but, as the watchman asks Dog- 
berry, ‘How, if he will not?” The worthy magis- 
trates reply is unfortunately inapplicable. We 
cannot “presently call the wateh together and 
thank God we are rid of a Knave.” For we are 
not by any means rid of him. He was a restless 
pensioner; he becomes a relentless enemy. Our 
attempt to force a sudden transformation of our 
relations with him results in the one worst evil 
which it is our duty by all possible means to avoid 
—namely, an Indian war. 

But suppose we succeed in breaking up tribal 
relations, and throwing the Indians as individuals 
upon the resource which we dictate to them— 
namely, agriculture’ What then’ Wesurrender 
all the power now exercised by the Government 
for their protection; we throw open their terri- 
tory to the incursions of the white settlers, and, 
worse than all, of the whiskey-traders, whose 
damnable traffic, albeit just now, by the vigilance 
of General Grant's agents, measurably suppressed, 


SHALL WE 


has been in times past a more prolific source than® 


all other causes put together of misery, despera- 
tion and outbreaking mischief on the part of the 
Indians. There are railway corporations eagerly 
waiting for land-grants of Indian territory to which 
they will become entitled under existing laws, so 
‘soon as the tribal reservations are abolished. There 
‘are thousands of speculators ready to take advan- 
tage of the poverty and ignorance of the Indian, 
so soon as, having became an ordinary citizen, he 
may be cheated, with impunity, ‘‘in a fair bar- 
gain.” Moreover, the effect upon the white popu- 
lation of a mixture with the Indian tribes, such as 
would follow the cessation of governmental super- 
vision, would be physically and morally disastrous, 
We will not dwell upon this feature of the case ; 
those who desire to trace it may study with ad- 
Vantage the social and moral condition of certain 
parts of Kansas. 

We freely admit that the ultimate end to be kept 
in view is the citizenship of the Indians. They 
will desire it as their civilization advances, and 
their annuities and perquisites expire by treaty 
limitations. But the notion of foreing it upon them 
now—upon all of them at once—without reference 
to their wishes or fitness, would be cruel if it were 
not ridiculously impracticable. It is worth noth- 
ing as a suggestion of present policy ; and it iseven 
harmful, because by offering a panacea, it tends 


There are many things which oul to be done ; 


but a radical change of our Indian policy is not 
one of them. ‘The flippant assertion of the pro- 
priety of sucha change serves merely to distract 
the public mind from the really important details 
which require legislation. For instance, a law is 
needed, under which the Indians upon reserva- 
tions may, if they choose, without severing their 
tribal relations, receive allotments of land in sev- 
eralty, and so acquire tirm titles to their farms and 
improvements, though still under the guardian- 
ship of the Government. This plan has been partly 
tried with the Winnebagoes and the Omahas : and 
their agent reports that it promises well. It should 
be extended to the Oneidas and other tribes occupy- 
ing reservations which they are afraid to improve. 


| lest the increased value of the land should lead to 


their dispossession of it. 
With the peaceable and semi-civilized Indians, 


this land question is far more important than the 


chimera of citizenship; and we regret that the 
very interesting and practically valuable diseus- 
sion of it, begun at the annual conference of the 
Indian Commissioners, last January, by Mr. Welch 
and Mr. Janney, was diverted from its course by 
an eloquent and philanthropic speech from Mir. 
Tatham, who exclaimed, in conclusion, **Give the 
Indians the right of citizenship and the right to 
vote, and the whole matter is secured.” 

whole matter” is not going t® be “secured” 
by any such labor-saving contrivance; and the 
sooner We make up our minds to the slow and pa- 
tient treatment of it, under the diseriminating 
poliey of the Government, which combines a wise 
philanthropy with a shrewd statesmanship, the 
better it will be for the Indians and for us. What 
we want is the loyal execution of that poliey, and 
its support by Congress and the people, in all its 
parts. Neither sweeping condemnation of the 
“peace system,” and reckless outery for “ exter- 
mination,’ nor the enthusiastic advocacy of uto- 
pian schemes, like the one we have criticised, should 
be encouraged by thoughtful Christian men. 


INOUIRING FRIENDS, 
1. Con a person be a Christian and have the feeling 
that died ought to have provided the atonement, seeing 
he madeus? Ican be thankful for anything but that. 


\ h ean, in some sense, measure the moral 

character of what God bas done by those sen- 
timents of justice and truth that he has implanted in 
us: but no one can tell what God ought to have done 
more than he has. 

2. Shall we recoqnice our children in the sptrit land ? 
If so, what will be the means of identification ? 

When an old Scotchman was asked by his wife: 
* John, an’ are ye sure we'll know one another in hea- 
ven?” he replied, very sensibly: “Aye, Jane, an’ do 
ve think we'll be bigger fools there than we are here?” 
We do not doubt that we shall know even as we are 
known, but by what means neither we nor any one 
else can say. The other world is closely veiled, and all 
prying into its secrets is vain. The whole implication 
of the New Testament is that personal identity remains, 
and it will be as apparent to others as tous. Weshall 
be “satisficd when we awake.” 

3. Is it wrong for one who is busily engaged all the 
week to walk or ride out on the Sabbath ? 

What is the Sabbath for? Neither for work nor for 
exciting and wearisome pleasure seeking, but primarily 
and chiefly for rest. All theories of Sabbath-keeping 
that make it a burden grievous to be borne, or a day of 
revelipg and excitement, are in antagonism to the true 
spirit of Christian Sabbath-keeping. But howshal] we 
rest? Not, surely, by imprisoning our restless bodies 
and minds in the four walls of a house. Rest is not 
mere inactivity—that is often more tiresome than toil. 
A weary man who cnjoys green fields and fresh air with 
his family on Sunday is not guilty of any wrong. The 
Sabbath of severe inactivity was not taught by Christ, 
was unknown even to the Pharisees, and is a burden 
which neither we nor our fathers were able to bear. 


4. Da you teach that the spirit of the prophet Samuel 
actually appeared to Saul, or that the witch of Endor 
practiced ventriloquism ? Did Saul perceive that it 
was Samuel from what the woman said, or did he ac- 
tually sce the ghost of Samuel? 

It would be difficult at this late day to settle the 
question of the nature of the apparition which Saul 
saw, but it would certainly be unfair to suppose from 
the narrative that the writer of the book of Samuel 
imagined that it was anything buta real appearance. 


5. If the sun is allowed to shine on oil chromos, will 
it fade them? Can they be washed? 

The sun will fade almost any chromo. The mounted 
and varnished chromo can be cleaned with a damp 
cloth, but too much water might injure the paper on 
which they are printed. 

6. Can the word justice he applied to 


the dealings of Godywho Lowe, with his fallen ereature | 


to discourage a patient and skillful treatment of | man? Does the ‘parable of the prodigal son give Us any 


such idea 


No parable and no figure of speech can boil al! of 
truth. Undoubtedly, man as 4 creature bas certain 
rights even in his relation to the Creator. God tutiseit 
may not act unjustly. He is bOund Justice, justice, 
as Chalmers beautifully puts it, ‘hat 1a existed from 
all eternity, not outside of and supe ier to (rod, but im 
his own nature. 

7. J am puzzled to know how a character only par- 
tially holy can become perfectly holy at the ant of 
death, In what way is the work of sauctification © 
picted in the soul at death? 

We should not like to say that death is the easy road 
to the immediate completion of the work of hol ness. 
Holiness is not a miracle wrought in a moment, the 
slow result of discipline, and this process of culture 
and development doubtless procee:ts indefinively. 
One great cain at death is a riddance of the 
effects of the passions that spring from or were kept 
alive by the physical organization. 

8. I prefer to worship my Father as he por 
self in the book of Nature and in the wice domarnk 6) 
universal brotherhood, rather than in the ancient at- 
nals of Biblicallore. Am I wrong? 

Would it not do you good to worship God also as he 
has revealed himself in the wonderful parables of Jesus 
Christ, the beautiful invitations of the Gospel, and the 


most divine human life ever lived in this world? We: 


may fancy ourselves to be communing with Nature 
when it is only our self-conceit that we hear. And 
because we hear God’s voice in Nature shall we shut 
our ears against his voice in Christ ’ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


W; have repeatedly spoken of an admurable 
institution which has been projected in this city, 
the “ Training School for Nurses” in «onunection wath 
Bellevue Hospital. It has now been fairy inaugu- 
rated ; and we are sorry that limited space compucts ts te 
condense into a paragraph the interesting detail. 
have been furnished us. For the bead of the Schow 
au lady bas been secured, adiuniraliy 
organize and conduct the work bv lone «experience in 
English institutions of the highest character, in whieh 
she filled the most responsible positions. ‘The physi- 
cians at Bellevue bave given their heurty co-operation 
to the undertaking. As “Home” for the uurses, a 


house bes beeyg leased, 314 Fast 26th St.. very near the 
Hospital. Of this Home, Mrs. Husband, of Boston, 


will be the efficient head. A few wore pupil-nurses 
cau be received, on application to the Lady Super- 
intendent, Miss Helen Bowdoin, at Bellevue Llospital. 
—A clergyman, writing in the Adro- 
cate, rebukes President White of Cornell lL niv: 
who, speaking by invitation at the dedication of the 
Hall of Languages of the Syracuse Univer ity, actually 
had the temerity to exhort the President of thet ineti- 
tution to “stand by the truth at all hazards and a 
every risk and sacrifice.” Most people would thai 


rsit¥, 


this is wholesome advice, by whomsoever civeu: but 
the writer in the Christian Adrocele thinks it beth 
“obtrusive” and “intrusive” that a scientist Ike 


President White should have dared to offer such coun- 
sel to an orthodox Christian! We will bope, forthe 
honor of evangelical Christianity as represented by 
him, that President Winchell did not consider it be- 
neath his dignity to receive advice so sound os this, 
even from one accounted a heretic. 

—The New York Ubserver completed, last week, 
fifty vears of its existence, having been csiablished 
May 17, 1833. The proprietors, very appropriately, 
celebrated the event by issuing a triple sheet of eighty- 
four columns, filled with a great variety of valuable 
matter. The Observer not ,unfrequently expresses 
sentiments in which we do not coincide, but we take 
none the less pleasure on that account in ackuowledg- 
ing the ability with which it is conducied and the 
earnestness of its devotion to the cause of evangelical 
Christinnity. In the struggle for the repress:on of 
governmental frauds and for a purer administration 
of public affairs its position is alike honorabic to itself 
and useful to the country. 

—Mr. Bartlett, the Washington correspondent 
of the Congregationalist?, who has not been sparing in 


his denunciations of corruption in hich places, bears 


this testimony in relation tothe late Hon. Ookes Ames: 
“I knew Mr. Ames while he was in Washingion, ond I 
fully believe him to have been an honest manu. In 
some respects his character was defective; he thought, 
for instance, that it was proper for him to interest lead- 
ing Cougressmen in his great railroad enterprise, by 
selling or giving them Credit Mobilicr stocix. But he 
did not dissemble, cheat, or lic. No man can truth- 
fully say that he was in any degree insincere or hypo- 
eritical. What he was appeared on te surface, and if 
he made no pretensions to uncommon piety o :  cood- 
ness, still his word was always true, and there is not a 
man among all his associates who would hi wa been 
ufraid to trust him with half his fortune. 


—Mr. L. Lansing writes, under date “13th of 
May,” asking us to send him the Ciristian Union of 


Jan. 29. Unfortunately, he gives us the name of 
neither the town, county, nor State where he re) 
und the postmark is so obscure thatit give... 
on these points, We are therefore unable oo cous 
with his request. 

—Miss Jennie E. Bull, of this city, who went to 
Italy some time since to complete her studi+s, hes ap- 
peared in onern there, and for thirty-five night= was 
the recipieat of the most cordial welcome at the theater 
of Pesaro, tle | ir. b-place of Rossini. Her friends here, 
in token of their appreciation of her merits, have just 
sent to her u tine Stodart piano, 


= 
| 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION: 


Yale Lectures on Preaching, 


NO. VII. 


BIBLE CLASSES—MISSION SCHOOLS— 
LAY WORK, 


YONTINUING the general subject of the social 
forces of the church, I shall, to-day, speak es- 
pecially of Bible-classes, of Mission-schools, of the lay 
element in the church. . 
STUDYING THE BIBLE AS A WHOLE, 


the neighborhoods are neglected, and are not able to 
supporta church. Such neighborhoods can be better 
reached under the Methodist system than under our 
own, unless we cmploy some such auxiliaries as mis- 
sion-schools. recurd mission-schools as the tend: 
of the fleet. Our churches are men-of-war; our mis- 


 sion-schools are little steam-vachts that these men-of- 


Bible-classes are next to the pulpit, and are some- | 


times even far more educating that the pulpit itself. 
A Bible-class, if properly trained, may at last reach 
almost every question that ever enters the minister's 
own stuly. I think it very desirable that the whole 
structure and genius of the Bible should be studied, 
aside from its individual contents. The prevalent in- 
fidelity and doubt, the sneers that are thrown at sacred 
things, the talk thut men hear of discords in the Bible, 
undermine the contidence of a great many persons 
unnecessarily. I know of but one remedy, and that is 
a clear, bold study of the thing itself. If there was a 
man in my parish v ho was an acute infidel, | would 
secure his presence in the class if I had nobody else. I 
would show the young people of my parish either that 
the difficulties were oniy apparent and were solvable, 
or else that they so inhere in the infinite nature of the 
subjects discussed as to belong to all views of those 
subjects, whether religious or not. Atany rate I would 
produce the impression either that the infidel objec- 


tions Were not true, or that the trouble lay in my own 
ignorance and incapacity to answer. But to leave the 
impression in the community that the minister has got 
his church around him, and is cuddled there, and it is 
his professional interest to stand up for his book, and 
that his book is susceptible of being riddled, if you 
could only get fair play at it—if you Mlow this, you 
produce latent skepticism throughout your cougrega- 
tion. 

Therefore have courage and allow fair discussion. 
Let in light, let inair. If there is any book that will 
bear it, itisthe Bible. 1 think, therefore, that the dis- | 
cussion of the structure of the Scriptures, the nature of | 
Inspiration—its metes and bounds and varieties and | 
the inferences deducible from it—all these questions | 
which are to-day so much in the very air, you must 
meet. [f you do not go to meet them, they will come 
aud take you captive. 

VARIOUS METHODS OF BIBLE STUDY. 

Consider also the Scriptures as from beginning to 
end, taking them as a matterof history and asa matter 
of literature, following the text seriatim. (I am speak- 
ing of different methods in Bible-classes, of which 
sometimes one, sometimes another is to be taken). Or, 
instead of taking the Evangelists in course and then 
some of the letters of Paul or John, men might take, in 
the course of the Bible-classes, such topics as the great 
questions of conscience; the questions of faith, cour- 
tesy, hope, love, temper, selfishness, disinterestedness, 
and athousand subjects of that kind. . . 

ADVANTAGE OF PERSONAL TEACHING. 

When I was in Birmingham, I went to see how they 
manufactured papier maché, and I saw the vast 
machinery and the various methods by which it was 
blocked out and made. I watched the various processes 
from room to room, until I came to the last, where is 
given the finishing touch—the final polish. They told 
me that they had tried everything in the world for 
polishing, and at last had been convinced that there 
was nothing like the human hand. There was no. 
leather or other substance that they could get hold of 
that had such power to polish to the very finest smooth- 
ness as this living leather in its vital state—the human 
hand. Itis very much so with people. You can teach 
them from the pulpit in certain large ways, but there 


— 


are some things that you cannot do, except by putting 
your very hand on them and working them down, 
polishing them off by hand. In the Bible-class, where | 
allsorts of questions and thoughts and feelings come | 


out, and where various tastes lead to all sorts of mat-_ 


ters, you can put your hand out and bring the truth | 


into all crevices, nooks and corners of human thought 
and feeling and imagination, as you cannot do in a 
sermon. 

Of course, it will require, on your part, no small 
range of knowledge. He that knows the Bible well, 
knows pretty much all the world, not in the more 
modern developments and disclosures, but in ancient 
history, ethnography, geography; in a thousund ques- 
tions of manners and customs, of ethics, of equities, of 
general law and legislation. All those come into the 
iNustration of Scripture, and a minister that carries on 
a Bible-class, a live one, and has in it people who have 


got heads and are not afraid to speak, will find that 
he has to use his study abundantly. 
wonder if you fou «1 that for years, in the beginning of 
your ministry, the Bible-class taxcd vou with more 
study than your s rmons. But it is worth the cost. 
Your people willl rooted and grounded .n the truth 


I should not | 


when that truth sas been c.~ved from the direct | 
study of the Word of God. Truth will have to them a 
Vitality and an authority which it cannot have when | 


it comes from you, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumsta_'ces. 
MISSION SCHOOLS. 
A few wo/ds on the subject of Mission-schools. These 
are highly cesirable in .arge cities, where many of 


war send out into the shallower waters, or where they 
cannot go. Every city church ought to have one or 
two chickens of this kind under its wing. 
WHERE TO ESTABLISH MISSIONS, 
There are, in the establishment of these mission- 
schools, two or three principles that I think should be 
borne in mind as the foundations of all success. First, 


mission-school ought not, in my judgment, to be | 
tle household in all its appointments. 


placed inasilum. If you are going into neighborhoods 
Where there is decradation and vice and all manner of 
nastiness and rottenness, it is not best to preach the 
Gospel there permanently. Go into them and visit 
them; but if vou are to establish an institution, draw 
people out of the midst of that miry pit on to the edge 
of virtue and neatness and order. It will be easier to 
draw people out of disorder up to the borders of order 
than to teach them in the midst of their disorder. 
There is something in going out of their ill-ventilated 
houses, their unlighted, dirty streets, up to a place 
which is quiet, Which has some element of beauty about 
it. It becomes attractive to them and they will like to 
go there, provided they think it is still within easy 
reach, and is their own. 
THE SCHOOL NOT TO BECOME A CHURCH. 


Next I affirm that a mission-school, as a general 
thing, should remain a mission-school, I refuse utterly 
to allow any of fur schools to be nascent churches. 
Not that it may not be agood thing tosend out aschool 
and thus prepare the way for a church. There are 
many cases in which that isa proper thing to do. But 
ordinarily, out-lying, neglected neighborhoods, 
mission-schools are better for the people than churches ; 


if youdo, I want you to understand what you must do. 
I will not consent to the taking of this school as a poor, 
lame, poverty school. You must build for them better 
quarters than you have for yourselves, and must treat 
that school so that they shall have, in the very offer- 
ings you bring to them, some sense of the richness 
which Christianity bas brought to you.” They assented 
to it. Now, our own church is not to be compared for 
beauty and embellishment with the Bethel. That 
building, with the ground, cost us some 250,000, The 
free reading-room is filled with pleasant pictures. In 
the appropriate rooms we have all the cloments of 
housekeeping that are necessary. The teachers, once 
a month, have their tea there together. Every quarter, 
the schools have festivals there. It is a complete lit- 
Every part of 


it is fine in taste, ample and excellent in the quality 


for this reason, that they really are churches in the — 


primitive sense of the term, and that the mode of in- 


struction obtaining there is better adapted to the | 


wants of that class of people than is the instruction 


which they would be likely to get in a church of the | 


ordinary pattern. 
sociality. Their congregations are respectable. They 
rise high in many clements; but the low, the poor, the 
ignorant, the vicious, are Dot susceptible vet of these 
higher things. Where they are brought inte our 
churches, they are lonesome, they are little interested, 
and are very soon left behind. But if you send inte!lli- 
gent men and women down into their midst to put 


-—6 them into classes,and then to do the work face to face, 


looking to the individual man, calling him by name, 
going over to where vou cau put your thumb on bitm, 
you are rubbing in the truth in a manner that just 
suits his unsusceptible nature. You are giving to each 
man as he needs, pot comprehensively, as a whole con- 
grecation needs, 

BENEFIT TO TEACHERS. 

There is another reason. I regard these mission- 
schools as the nurseries for training the teachers them- 
selves. All the good we have done to the poor and ig- 
norant in Brooklyn is not comparable with that which 
has been done to my own people in the process, It 
would be enough, if only this one thing had fallen out, 
that the young men and women in mayparish had been 
for years and years giving some of their best time, 
their best thoughts, their freshest hours, their sweetest 
enthusiasm, their most disinterested charities. They 
have gone down into the field, and made the work of 
taking care of these men their own work. There are 
and have been many children of wealthand culture 
engaged in this mission work, who not only give up to 
it hours each single day, meetmg in council, meeting 
in little evening parties that have been arranged for 
this purpose, but give to it pretty nearly the whole of 
their Sunday, except the hour of our morning service ; 
and carry this on for five or ten years, fascinated with 
it, | might sav. Now, this building-up of these per- 


sons makes them worth a hundred times as much to 


society and to the Church as they would be had they 
merely been recipients, going with open mouth, al- 
ways eating, and never using the strength which came 
from digest/d food. These missions at home keep 
alive the Kintereatednen of men to such a degree 
that 1 have Come near to think that the Church which 
has no mission feeling in it, no nmpetus to go outside 
of itself, no thought of anything except how to take 
care of itself, is scarcely a Christian Church. I do not 
think that vital piety is long to be sustained in any 
body of men gathered together for church services, 
where there is no mission spirit—that is, a spirit of dis- 
interested labor for those who cannot repay you. ... 
GIVE THE BEST TO THE POOR, 

I held that every church which wants to do good 
should give, not what they have left over, or what 
they stingily think they can spare, to the poor. 
That which you give to the poor ought to represent 
that which God has done for you; it ought torepresent 
the freshness, beauty, and sweetness which prevail 
in the households of the givers, 

When, therefore, we wanted to build our Bethel; 
when application was made to us as a church to take 
the school off from the hands of those who had been 
carrying it, I gathered the people together, and said 
to them: “It 1s to be determined to-night by vote 
whether you shall take this school and care for it; but 


Qur churches tend to extinguish | 


and quantity of the things provided. We spare noth 
ing forthem. We have given them as good an organi 
as Mr. Hook can build. We spend 35,000 a year for 
the expense of running that school. It is entirely a 
free-will offering. Whatever they contribute goes to 
mission work. In so far as the school is concerned, we 
have made it no second-class car, while we are riding 
to heaven in the first-class. We have given them the 
first, and take our’chances in the second. 

Come in with meon Friday afternoon, which is the 
afternoon for prayer among the women, and fer the 
telling of their wants. It is cnough to melt a heart of 
stone. That little sainted woman, Whose name | 
will not mention, who presides, is to them, as if were, 
what the Virgin Mary is to the more devout and in- 
telligent Catholics. Her eurs are open to all their 
troubles. If one has asick child, or a sick husband, if 
one has had a death in a family; if a husband has been 
abusive; if there is discouragement; if the boys have 
turned ont budly; whatevertheir troubles, it is ther 
privilege to come there Friday afternoon end make 
known all their wants. This Woman sympathises with 
them, counsels them, looks after them, comforts thom. 
And this work is going on all the time, from years cond 
to year’s end. There is no vacation in that school. 
Qur Home School has a vacation because our <cheokirs 
are all children of prosperous parents, but Poverty 
knows no vacation. The grief and sorrow that come 
in the lower walks of life know no intermission. We 
always keep open this house of refuge, to which allthe 
poor and the needy come. IT tell you, it keeps the 
hearts of my people very soft and sweet. “here isa 
revival feeling in the church all the time, coming very. 
largely from the effects of our mission work. 

LAY PREACHING. 

This leads me to speak of the lay element in 
churches. Ihave already somewhat anticipated that 
subject. Lam satisfied, gentlemen, that we are never 
going to have professional ministers enough to convert 
the world—never. We have got to have the whole 
ehurch preach, or we shall never cover the ground. 
The population increases a creat deal faster thon mon- 
isters do, especially in the outlying Tervitorics. Just 
think of attempting to closely follow up that rush 
of emigration, and the opening of thos: vurt in- 
termediary and far-away States and Territerics 
with schools and churches and profegsional ministers! 
You never can doit. In this present intelligent age of 
the world, I do not understand why alayman has not 
just as much right to be a public teacher as oo mini-ter. 
He knows a8 much, he averages as well, Tbe does not 
undertake to conduct an organization in ail its details 
and to be a leader, but in his sphere he is prepared to 
preach the Gospel. There are many men in the law, 
in medicine, in mercantile business, many teachers in 
schools, many men retired from active business life, 
who are competent to take this, that, or the other 
neighborhood, and maintain service from Sabbath to 
Sabbath. Able lecturers they are upon education; 
able lecturers they may be on temperance; and they 
may just as well preach also sermons that have in them 
the root of the Gospel... . . . 

WORK IN ONE'S OWN FIELD. 

That is not all. I think we must have more work 
from laymen in their own business and in their own 
professions. A banking-house is the banker's parish; 
the landlord has his parish in his hote.: the judge has 
his parish in the bar, and among the peop.. that are 
before the bar and behind it. Wherever men are, 
there is their sphere of work. TI knew aman whe was 
engaged in business in Wall Street. Certain transac- 
tions on the part of certain young men of character 
and family came before him. He drew therm aside and 
talked tothem. He talked to them as a Christian man 
and asa father should. The effect on them was over- 
whelming. It was the cause, apparently, of an entirely 
different style of manhood in them from that upon 
which they had been entering. If I hed said those 
things to them they would have said, © Oh, of course, 
he says so because that is his business; we es poet that 
from 2 minister; but he don't understand much about 
business.”” But here was an old business man, univer- 
sally looked up to “inthe street; and when he talked 
godliness to those young men, it meant something. 

Now, L hold that there are some things that can be 
said by each man in his own field that can be said by 
nobody else than the man in that place, and that our 
lay force ought to be developed in the church and out 
of the church so as to supplement and carry out th. 
preaching of the pulpit. That pastorate that does not 
make the most of all the lay men and lay women 
the church and ig the congregation, is imperfect by 
just so much. 
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WORK; 
Or, CURISTIE’S EXVERIMENT, 
By Lovisa M. ALcort, 
Author of “Lith Women,” Old-Fashioned Girl,” Little 


Men,” ete. 


CHAPTER XV. 
which? 
M* POWER received Christie so hospitably that 
we I she felt at home at once, and took up her new duties 
with the energy of one anxious to repay a favor. Her friend 
knew well the saving power of work, and gave her plenty of 


it; but it was a sort that ut once interested and absorbed her, | 


so that she had little time for danwerous thoughts or vain re- 
grets. As he one said, Mr. Power made her own troubles 
seem light by showing her others so terribly real and great 
that she was ashamed to repine at ber own lot. 


Her gift of sympathy served ber well; past experience | 
gave her a quick eye to read the truth in others, and the | 


earnest desire to belp and comfort made her an excellent al- 
moner for the rich, a welcome friend to the poor. She was in 
just the right mood to give herself gladly to any sort of sac- 
rifice, and labored with a dogwed energy, painful to witness, 


had any one known the hidden suffering that would not let | 


her rest. 

If she had been a regular novel heroine at this crisis she 
would have grown gray in a single night, bad a dangerous ill- 
ness, gone mad, or at least taken to pervading the house at 
unseasouable hours, with ber back hair down and much 
wringing of the hands. Being only a commonplace woman 
she did nothing so romantic, but instinctively tried to sustain 
and comfort herself with the humble, wholesome duties and 
affection which seldom fail to keep heads sane and hearts 
sufe. Yet, though her days seemed to pass so busily and 
cheerfully, it naust be confessed that there were lonely vigils 
in the night, and sometimes in the morning Christic’s eyes 
were very heavy, Christic’s pillow wet with tears. 


But to Christie there was on!y one face worth looking at till 


David came, and that was Mr. Power's for he was a perfect 
bost, and pervaded the rooms like a genial atmosphere, using 
the welcome of eye and hand which needs ne language to in- 
terpret it, giving to cach wuest the intellectual fare he loved, 
and making their enjoyment his own. 

“ Biess the dear man! What should we ali do without 
him?” thought Christie, following him with grateful eyes as 


he led an awkward youth in rusty black to the statesman | 


whom it had been the desire of his ambitious soul to meet. 


The next minute she proved that she at least could do with- | 
out the “dear man,’’ for David entered the room and she for- | 
got all about him. Here and at church were the only places | 


where the friends had met during these months, except one 
or two short visits to the litth: house in the lune, when Chris- 
tie devoted herself to Mrs, Sterling. 

David was quite unchanged, though onee or twice Christie 
fancied he seemed ill at case with her, and immediately tor- 
mented herself with the ideu that some alteration in per own 
manner bad perplexed or offended him. She did her best to 
be as frank and cordial as in the happy old days, but it was 
impossible, and she soon gave it yp, assuming in the place of 
that former friendliness a grave and quiet manner which 
would have led a wiscr man than David to believe ber busied 


with her own affairs and rather indifferent to everything 


else, 

If he had known how her heart danced in her bosom, her 
eyes brightened and all the world became endurable the mo- 
ment he appeared, he would not have been so long in joining 
ber, nor have doubted what welcome awaited him. As it 
was, he stopped to speak to his host, and before he re-ap- 
peared Christic had found the excitement she had been long- 


ing for. 


* Now some bore will keep him an hour, and the evening is 
so short,” she thought, with a pang of disappointment, and 
turning her eyes away from the crowd which had swallowed 
up her heart's desire, they fell upon a gentleman just enter- 
ing, and remained fixed with an expression of unutterable 
surprise, for there—clegant, calm and cool as ever—stood Mr. 
Pletcher. 

* How came he here?’ was her first question; * Tlow will he 


behave to her second. As she could answer neither, 


But life never is all work or sorrow; happy hours and | 


helpful pleasures are mercifully given, like wayside flowers, to 
pilgrims trudging wearily along. Mr. Power showed Christie 
many such, and silently provided her with better consolation 
than pity or alvice, 

* Deeds not words,” was his motto, and he lived it out most 
faithfully. “ Rooks and work” he gave his new charge, and 
then followed up that prescription with bealthful play” of a 
sort she liked and had longed for all ber life. Sitting at his 
table Christic saw the best and bravest men and women of 
our times, for Mr. Power was a magnet that drew them from 
all parts of the world. Shesaw and heard, admired and loved 
them; feit ber soul kindle with the desire to follow in their 
steps, share their great tasks, know their difficulties and dan- 
gers, and in the end taste the immortal satisfactions given to 
those who live and labor for their fellow-men. “In such soci- 
etyeall other alms seemed poor and petty, for they appeared 
to dwell ina nobler world than any she had known, and she 
felt as if they belonged to another race; not men nor angels, 
but a delightful mixture of the two; more as she imagined 
the gods and heroes of old—not perfeet, but wonderfully 


strong and brave prom; euch witha separate vir- | 


tue: and each bent on a mission that should benefit mankind. 
Nor was this the only pleasure given her. One evening of 
each week was sct apart by Mr. Power for the reception of 
whomesocver chose to visit him, for his parish was a large one, 
and his house a safe haunt for refugees from all countrie4, all 
oppres sions, 
Christie enjoyed these evenings heartily, for there was no 


ceremony; cach comer brought his mission, idea, or need, | 


and genuine hospitality made the visit profitable or memor- 
able to all, for entire freedom prevailed, and there was sta- 
bling for many hot-bies. 

Christic felt that she was. now receiving the best culture; 
acquirine the polish that society gives, and makes truly 
admirable when character adds warmth and power to its 
charm. ‘The presence of her bosom-care calmed.the old un- 
rest, softened her manners, and at times touched ber face 
with an expression more beautiful than beauty. She was 
quite unconscious of the changes passing over her, and if any 


one had told her she was fast becoming a most attractive | 
woman, she would have been utterly incredulous, But others | 


saw and felt the new charm, for no deep experience bravely 
borne can fail to leave its mark ; often giving power in return 
for pationee, and lending a subtle loveliness to faces whose 
bloom it has destroyed, 

This fact was made apparent to Christie one evening when 


she went down to the weekly gathering in one of the melan- | 
choly moods which sometimes oppressed her. She felt dissat- 


isfied with herself because her interest in all things began to 
flag, and a restless longing for some new excitement to break 


up the monotonous pain of her inner life possessed her. Be- | 


ing still a little «hy in company she slipped quietly into a re- 


cess which commanded a view of both rooms, and sat looking | 


listlessly about her while waiting for David, who never failed 
to come. 


A curious collection of fellow-beings was before her, and | 


at another time she would have found much to interest and 
amuse her. In one corney a newly-imported German with 
an Orson-like head, thumb-ring, and the fragrance of many 
meerschatuns still hovering about him, was hammering away 
upon some disputed point with a scientific Frenchman, whose 
national politences was only equalled by his national volubil- 
ity. A prominent statesman was talking with a fugitive 
slave; a young poet getting inspiration from the face and 
voice of a handsome girl who had earned the right to put 
M.D. to her name; an old philosopher was calming the 


ardor of several rampant radicals, and a famous singer was | 


comforting the heart of an Italian exile by talking to him in 
his own melodious tongue. 

There were plenty of reformers; some as truculent as Mar- 
tin Luther; and others as beaming and benevolent as if the 
pelting of the world had only mellowed them, and no amount 
of denunciatory thunder could sour the miik of human kind- 
ness creaming in their happy hearts. There were eager women 
just beginning their protest against the wrongs that had 
wrecked their peace ; subdued women, who had been worsted 
in the unequal conflict and given it up; resolute women, with 
“ No surrender" written all over their strong-minded coun- 
venances ; and sweet, hopeful women, whose faith in God and 
man nothing sbake or sadden, 


| 


she composed herself as fust as possible, resolving to let mat- 
ters take their own course, and feeling in the mood for an 
encounter with a discarded lover, as she took a womanish 
satisfaction in remembering that the very personable gentle- 
man before her had once been. 

Mr. Pletcher and his companion passed on to find their host, 
and with a glance at the opposite mirror, which showed her 
that the surprise of the moment had given her the color she 


lacked before, Christie occupicd herself with a portfolio of | 


engravings, feeling very much as she used to feel when wait- 
ing at a side-scene for her cue. 
She had not long to wait before Mr. Power came up and 


presented the stranger, for such he fancied him, never having : 
| should find many good traits in him. 


heard a certain episode in Christie's life. Mr. Pleteher bowed 


with nosign of recognition in his face, and Logan te talk inthe | 
smooth, low voice she remembered so well. For the moment, | 
through sheer surprise, Christic listened and replied as any | 


young lady might bave done to a new-made acquaintance. 
But very soon she felt sure that Mr. Pletcher intended to 
ignore the past, and, finding her on a higher round of the 
social ladder, to accept the fact and begin again. 

At first she was angry, then amused, then interested in the 
somewhat drumatic turn affairs wore taking, and very wisely 
decided to meet him on his own ground and see what came 
of it. 

In the midst of an apparently absorbing discussion of one 
of Raphael's most insipid Madonnas, she was conscious that 
David had approached, paused, and was scrutinizing her com- 
paunion with unusual interest. Seized with a sudden desire to 
see the two men together, Christic beckoned, and when he 
obeyed, she introduced him, drew him into the conversation, 
and then left him in the lurch by falling silent and taking 
notes while they talked. 

If she wished to wean her heart from David by seeing him 
at a disadvantare, she could have devised no better way, for, 
though a very feminine test, it answered the purpose excel 
lently. 

Mr. Fletcher was a handsome man, and just then looked his 
best. Improved health gave energy and color to his formerly 
sallow and listless face; the cold eyes were softer, the hard 
mouth suave and smiling, and about the whole man there was 
that indescribable something which often proves more at- 
tractive than worth or wisdom to keener-sighted women than 
Christie. Never had he talked better, for, as if he suspected 


what was in the mind of one hearer, he exerted himself to be | 


as brilliant as possible, and succeeded admirably. 

Davia iver appeared so ill, for he had no elue to the little 
comedy being played before him, and long seclusion and 
natural reserve unfitted him to shine beside a man of the 
world like Mr. Fletcher. His simple English sounded harsh 
after the forcien phrases that slipped so easily over the other's 
tongue. He had visited no galleries, seen few of the world's 
wonders, and ould only listen when they were discussed. 
More than once he «as right, but failed to prove it, for Mr. 
Fletcher skillfully changed the subject or quenched him with 


politely incredulous shrug. 


Even in the matter of costume poor David was worsted, 
for in a woman's eyos dress has wonderful significance, 
Christie used to think his suit of sober gray the most becom- 
ing man could wear; but now it looked shapeless and shabby 
beside garments which bore the stamp of Paris in the gloss 
and grace of broadcloth and fine linen. David wore no 
gloves; Mr. Fletcher's were immaculate. David's tie was so 
plain no one observed it ; Mr. Fletcher's, elecant and faultless 
enough for a modern Beau Brummell. David's handkerchictf 


was of the commonest sort (she knew. for she hemmed it 


herself); Mr. Fletcher's was the finest cambric, and a delicate 
breath of perfume refreshed the aristocratic nose to which 
the article belonged. 

Christie despised hersel@ag she made these comparisons, 
and felt how superficial they were; but having resolved to 


exalt one man at the expense of the other for her own good, | 


she did not relent till David took advantage of a pause and left 
them with a reproachful look that made Christie wish Mr. 
Fletcher at the bottom of the sea. 

When they were alone a subtie change in his face and man- 
ner convinced her that he also had been taking notes, and had 
arrived at a favorable decision regarding herself. Women 
are quick at making such discoveries, and even while she 
talked with him as a stranger, she felt assured that if she 
chose she might make him again her lover, 


began Christie, but got no farther, for David 
night” abruptly, and wus gone, without 


Here was a temptation for Christie. She bad tonwe.!) for 
some new excitement, and fate seemed to buve put owe of the 
most dangerous within her reach. It was so matural te tod 
comfort in the knowledge that somebody loved her, ame to 
take pride in ber power over one nan because another di¢ 
not own it. 

In spite of her better self. she felt the fascination of the 
hour and yielded to it, hall-unconscio sly assuming some- 
thing of the * dash and daring" which Mi. Fletcher had once 
confessed to finding so captivating in the demure governess. 
lie evidently thought so still, and played his part with spirit; 
for, while apparently enjoying a conversation which eon- 
tuined no allusion to the past, the memory of it cave piquaney 
to that long (¢te-d-téte. 

As the “rst guests began to go, Mr. Fletcher's friend beek- 
oned to him, and he rose, saying, with an accent Of regret 
which changed to one of entreaty as be put his question: 

“IT, too, must go. May I come again, Miss Devon?” 

“Tam scarcely more than a guest myself, but Mr. Power is 
always glad to see whoever cares to come,”’ replied Chrictie, 
rather primly, though hereyes were dancing with amusement 
at the recollection of those love-passares upon the beach. 

“ Next time I shall come not as a stranger, but as a former 
~tmay I say friend?” he added, quickly, a= ‘f embomened by 
the mirthful eyes that so belied the demure lips. 

Now you forget your part,” and Christie's primness van- 
ished inalaugh. “I am glad of it, for I want to ask about 
Mrs. Saltonstall and the children. I've often thought of the 
little dears, and longed to see them.” 

“ They are in Paris with their father.” 

“ Mrs. Saltonstall is well, I hope?” 

“She died six months ago.” 

An expression of genuine sorrow came over Mr. Fletch- 
er’s face as he spoke, and remembering that the silly little 
woman was his sister, Christie put out her hand with a 
look and gesture so full of sympathy that words were unne- 
cessary. Taking advatage ot this propitious moment, he said, 
with an expressive glance and affective tone; 

“Lam all alone now—you will let me come again?” 

“Certainly, if it can give vou pleasurc. she answered, 
heartily, forgetting herself in pity for his sorrow. 

Mr. Fletcher pressed her hand, with a wrateful “ Thank 
you!” and wisely went away at once, leaving compassion to 
plead for him better than he could have done it tor himself. 

Leaning back in her chair, Christie was thinking over this 
interview so intently that she started when David's voice said, 
close beside her: 

“Shall I disturb you if I say Good-night?” 

“| thought you were not going to suy it at all,” she an- 
swered, rather sharply. 

“I've been waiting for a chanee, but you were so absorbed 
with that man, I had to wait.” 

“Considering the elegance of ‘that man,” you don't treat 
him with much respect.” 

“TT don't feel much. What brought him hore, | wonder? 
A Freneh salon is morein his line.” 

“He came to see Mr. Power, as every one else does, of 
course.” 

* Don't dodge, Christie; you know he came tosec you.” 

“ How do you like him?" she asked, with suspicious abrupt- 
ness. 

“Not particularly, so far. But if I knew him, I daresay I 


know you would!” said Christie, warmly. not thinking 
of Mr. Fletcher, but of David's kindly way of tinding good in 
every one, 

* He must have improved since you saw him lest, for then, 
r remember rightly, you found bim ‘lazy, cross, and sel- 
fish. 

* Now, David, I never said anything of the sort,” began 
Christie, wondering what possessed him to be so satirical and 
short with her. 

“ Yes, you did, last September, sitting on the old apple-tree, 
the morning of your birthday.” 

“What an inconvenient memory you have got! Well, he 
was all that then, but he is notan invalid now, and so we see 
his real self.” 

“LL also remember that you gave me the impression that he 
was an elderly man." 

forty elderly?” 

“He when't forty when you taught his sister's children.” 

*“ No, but he looked older than he does now, being so ill. I 
used to think he would be very handsome with good health, 
and now I see was right,” said Christie, with feigned 
_ -) sue for it was a new thing to tease David, and she 

ead it. 

But she got no more of it. for just then the singer began to 
sing for the select few who remained, and every one was 
silent. Leaning on the high back of (Christie's chair, David 
watched the reflection of her face in the long mirror opposite, 
for she listened to the music with downeust cyes, unconscious 
what cloquent expressions were passing over her counte- 
nunce born of the conflicting emotions stirring in her heart. 
She seemed a new Christic to David in that excited mood, 
und as he watched her, he thought— 

“ She loved this man once, or he loved her, and to-night it 
nll comes back to her. How will it end?" 

So earnestly did he try to read that altered face that Chris- 
tie felt the intentness of his gaze, looked up suddenly, and 
met his eyes in the glass. Something in the ex pression of those 
usually serene eyes, now carkened ond dilated with the in- 
tensity of that long scrutiny, surprised and troubled ber, and, 
seurcely knowing what she said, she asked, quickly: 

“Who are you admiring?” 

“Not myself.” 

“| wonder if you'd think me vain if I esked you something 
that I want to know?” she said, obeying a sudden impulse. 

“ Ask it, and I'll tell you.”’ 

* Am | much changed since you first knew me?” 

Very much.” 

“ For the better or the worse?” 

“ The better, decidedly.” 

“Thank you; I hepe so; but one never knows how one 
seems to other people, and i was wondering what you saw in 
the glass,” 

“A rood and lovely woman, Christie.” 

Hlow sweet it sounded to hear David say that, so simply and 
sincerely that it was far more than a mere compliment. She 
cid not thank him, but said, softiv, as it to herself: 

“So let me seem unti: i be,” 


And tBen sat silent, so full of satisfaction in the thought 
that David found her “ good and lovely, he could not resist 
stealing a glance at the tell-tale mirror, to see if she might 
believe him. 

She forgot herself, however, for he was off cuard now, and 
stood looking away, with brows knit, lip = tightly set, and eves 
tixed, yet full of fire; his whole attit: de and expression that 
of aman intent on subduing some strong impulse by a yet 
stronger will. 

It startled Christie, and she leaned forwerd watching him 
with breathless interest till the sone conus . and with the old 
impatient gesture David seemed to relapse into his aecus- 
tomed quietude. 

“It was the wonderful music that excited him,” thought 
Christie; yet, when he came round to say good-night. the 
strange expression Was not gone, aml his manner was not bis 
own. 

“Shall Lask if T may come again?” he said, imitating Mr. 
Fletcher's graceful bow with an odd smite. 
| let him come because he has lost his sister: 
‘ie 
werd tu Mr. 
Power. 

“He is in a hurry to get back to his Kitty.” she thought, 
tormenting herself with feminine skill. “ Never mind.” she 
added, with a defiant sort of s le, “ J've got my Phitlip, hand- 
somer and mere in love thafBever, if I'm not deceived, [ 
wonder if he will come agai 


(To be continued.) 
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Rev. Lloward Crosby, D.D., of New York, enjoys the 


General Assembly, which commenced its sessions in Balti- 
more ©n the inst. 


In regard to Auburn Theological Seminary, its 
‘Trustees have voted to accept Colonel Morgan's magnificent 
olfer to remove it to Aurora and amply endow it, unless the 
citizens of Auburn raise £225,000 in sixty days, and thus retain 
the institution with them. 


The Richmond (Va.) Religious Herald thinks us mis- 
taken in seving that the attempt to raise $300,000 in Virginia 
for Richmond College bad its origin and main support in the 
smproved educational scntiment of the Baptist denomination, 
created by the Educational Commission of New York. “A 
#reater mistake,” says the Herald, * could scarcely be made. 
Some members of the Commission have contributed a few 
Qurndred dollars to this fund, and bave spoken kindly of our 
great undertaking, but apart from this all the credit is due to 
#he Virginia Baptists, who have given all that has been raised, 
with the exception of a few thousand dollars from kind 
friends at the North.” It gives us pleasure to learn that the 
Baptists of Virginia are working thus earnestly and effect- 
unily in the cause of education. We would not, on any ac- 
count, withhold the credit which is their due; still less give 
that credit to others. 


Yale’s Divinity School prospers. On Tuesday of last 
week it graduated twenty-two young ministers, six of whom 
have already received calls from churches, two intend to be- 
come foreign missionaries, and a number will complete their 
studies abroad. At the meeting of the Alumni, Prof. Day 
stated that the number of students in the school was ninety- 
nine—a number larger than in any other Congregational 
Seminary in the country. Of these, forty-seven are in the 
Junior Class; and the prospect of increase calls for ampler ac- 
commodations. If forty-two thousand dollars can be raised 
by the first of August next, agother new building will be 
commenced. The school has furnished etght hundred and 
‘tifty-four ministers during the last half-century, of who 
about six hundred and forty are still alive. Some seventy- 
five of them were present at tae annual exercises on Tuesday, 
which concluded in the evening with a sermon on the phases 
vf modern unbelief, from Key. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of the 
Jtroadway Tabernacle, N. Y. 


The new Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts is the Rev. Benjamin H. Paddock, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., elected last weck by the Convention in Boston, after a 
spirited contest between six or seven candidates. Dr. H. ©. 
Potter, of New York. led on the first ballot, but was with- 
drawn subsequently, when Dr. James DeKoven, of Racine, 
Wis., appeared the strongest on the list. which included Drs. 
Vix and John Cotton Smith, of New York, Dr. Buryess, of 
Springffeld, and some others. As three ballotings resulted in 
no choice, members began to speak in favor of their respective 
candidates. Among the laity present were R. H. Dana. Jr., 
and R. C. Winthrop, the former of whom advocated Dr. 
DeKoven’s election, as he thought the time had gone by for 
choosing second-rate men for bishops.- His remarks called 
out some sharp replies, and, finally, Dr. DeKoven’'s prospects 
were dampened by the reading of an extract from a speech of 
his in which he had expressed “a belicf in the real and actual 
appearance of our Lord, under the form of bread and wine, 
upon the altars of the churches.”” This theological position 
did not appear to strike the Convention favorably, and, on the 
next ballot, Dr. Paddock having already been nominated, he 
was elected Bishop by a majority of both clerical and lay 
votes. 


The propriety of holding church fairs is evidently 
one of those subjects which will admit of endless debate. It 
was taken up last week at the Conference of the Episcopal 


clergy in this city and dropped in a general disagreement of ; 


views. Dr. Cornwall read a paper against everything of the 
kind, while Drs. Montgomery, Osgood, Creamer, and others, 
defended fairs as long as they were kept within proper limits. 
The former condemned the whole system by which money, 
which should be voluntarily given to the church, is raised by 
cajoling people into buying articles for their own benetit. 
Echoing this sentiment, the N. Y. Times asks whether money 
invested in smoking-caps and slippers, cigur-cases and match- 
safes, can be said to be“ given”’’ to the Lord. The church is 
helpful for a consideration, and a small one at that. “If the 
late hours of balls and parties,” it continues, “are to be held 
at variance with the Christian life, are not the late hours 
which young nen and women pass at church fairs equally 
objectionable’ Is it, moreover, quite the proper thing to ask 
people to buy worthless knicknacks at exorbitant prices, in 
order that the house of God may be decently furnished; or 
to coax them to send the Gospel to the heathen by gorging 
them with strawberries and cream’” Azsainst this it is to be 
said that a church fair is usually a perfectly innocent gather- 
ing of a congregation, where everybody cxpects to give con- 
siderable to a charitable object, and something for the social 
treat he enjoys; and where the idea of being liberal to the 
Master's cause for a “ consideration” never enters the mind. 


The speeches made at the anniversary of the Congre- 
cational Union are usually of that spicy sort that they lose 
t »yeir flavor if they undergo the process of condensation. At 
tac Tabernacle meeting, noticed last week, there was no lack 
of wit and humor nor of sound and seasonable reflection, but 
# brief summary of the addresses would convey no idea of 
their merit. What the Chairman, Rev. Dr. Scudder, said on 


the occasion, however, respecting the chord which the Union 


aims to sound at its anniversaries will be read with interest: 
“Now,” he observed, “what is this Christian unity about 
which they talk so much? Itis not the fusion of great de- 
nominations into one common mass. The crucible cannot be 
made into which all denominations shall be fused; and the 
chemist cannot be found who shall reduce them into one un- 
distinguishable lump. Neitheris it like an amalzvam of one 
qjeaominition into another, like the amalgam of iwmercury 
juto bismuth. You cannot cowbine the mercurial Methodist 


don’t mean this as reGection 9p theis peculiarities, but as 


honor of baving been elected Moderator of the Presbyterian 


a true compliment) with the sober bismuth of the Presby- 
terian. (Laughter.) In many of the hills and valleys of Cali- 
fornia, where I have lived, men cast the quicksilver into the 
flume in order that it may catch the shining particles of gold ; 
so the Methodists are good at catching men as quicksilver, 
and every one knows very well that bismuth, which in this 
simile represents Presbyterianism, is a very excellent metal, 
and alsoa valuable wedicine. CLaughter.) Neither is Chris- 
flan unity to be obtained by one denomination absorbing all 
the others; which is a dream entertained by some people. It 
isa dream never to be realized. None of the existing church 
bodies can ever so prevail as to incorporate the others. Nei- 
ther is Christian unity absolute unanimity. You cannot 
make all men think alike, any more than two musical instru- 
ments will sound alike. Variety is the very basis of har- 
mony; you cannot have harmony without having variety as 
its basis. So lL would not wish men to think alike. But mu- 
sical instrumnents may be made to sound in unison. That is 
what we want—Clhristian unison, and not monotonous unan- 
imity. That is what I understand by Christian unity.’ 


FORLIGN, 

It is gratifying to find that English Christians are 
taking an interest in the Amcrican Board's project of estab- 
lishing a college for natives in Central Turkey. Rev. T. C. 
Trowbridge, one of our missionaries, who has been presenting 
the cause in Great Britain during the winter, reports that the 
contributions he bas reccived there amount to over ten thou- 
sund dollars. The Turkish mission churches are doing all 
they can for the college, and it now remains for friends in 
this country to add their influence and money to this import- 
ant undertaking. 


The Pope's most faithful followers have recently 
been sorely snubbed by the Italian Government. They pro- 
posed to show their filial devotion to the Holy Father by get- 
ting up a monster pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Franéis at 
Assisi. The peasantry from France, Austria, Belgium, and 
other nationalities were to take part in the mighty demon- 
stration, and a grand reaction in favor of the restoration of 
the temporal power of the Papacy was to be started; but 
Italy's pew rulers saw init all nothing but a bold political 
scheme, und a “ decree" stopped the project. The Pope, we 
are told, fecls much annoyed thereby. 

A layman, for the first time in its history, presided 
aut the recent anniversary of the Baptist Union in London, 
which is one of the largest and most influential of the May 
meetings hell in the metropolis. This gentleman was Dr. 
Underhill, who in his younger days was a merchant, but gave 
up bis business and devoted himself to religious literature, in 
which he gained distinction. He subsequently became Secre- 
tary of the Baptist Foreign Mission Society, visited the vari- 
ous fields and stations in India, Ceylon, Africa, Jamaica, the 
Lnited States, and Canada, and now, by reason of his labors 


| and treatises, his hich character and great prudence, he stands 


*omong the foremost leaders of his denomination.” At the 
anniversary mecting he delivered a remarkable address be- 
fore numbers of the clergy and laity, in which he vindicated 
the scriptural position of the Baptists, and the necessity of 
their antagonism to the Established Church of England. His 
effort was widely published. 


The Week, 


(From Tuesday, May 12, to Monday, May 19.) 


At the request of the Excise Commissioners, the Police 
Superintendent of this City has just reported the number of 
drinking places within his jurisdiction. According to his re- 
turns, there are 5403 places where liquor is sold, and, assuming 
that the customers number 275,000, we bave an average of 
about “clients” foreach proprietor. Taking the whole pop- 
viation of a million,we have one “saloon” for each 119 persons, 
which is, or ought to be amply sufficient. Given Local Op- 
tion and Universal Suffrage, the 2 above mentioned would, 
according to this estimate, bave respectability and conse- 
quent prosperity thrust upon them by an indisputable ma- 
jority. 

A terrible explosion occurred in Pictou County, 
Nova Scotia, on the bith instant. A coalmine, known as the 
Drummond Colliery, was fired while the full complement of 
men was in the culleries, and something like sixty men have 
lost their lives, for the tire is stil burning, and the few who 
made their escape did so with the greatest difficulty. The 
lire is supposed fo have been started by an improperly ar- 
ranzed blasting cliarge. We notice, however, that recent 
experiments have demonstrated the fact that “ fire-damp" 
driven at a considerable velocity may be forced through the 
wire gauze which sixpounds an ordinary safety-lamp. This 
may account for some of the mining disasters which have 
hitherto been charged to other causes, 


Rather vigorous for a State document is the report 
of the Erie Committec, and upon the whole it is not very sat- 
isfactory. The first question to be decided was whether the 
February dividen | was real or fictitious. About this the Com- 
mittee is not quite sure, but inclines to believe that Mr, Wat- 
son, the President, when he says that it was really derived 
from the carnings of the road. At any rate, special legisla- 
tion in the matter is not recommended. The next question, 
as to improper influences and expenditures baving been uscd 
to procure the revolution of 1872, is answered ina way which 
must at least be satisfactory to Attorney-General Barlow, in- 
asmuch as the charges brought against him by Mr. Shearman 
are not sustained: and to cx-Speaker Smith, inasmuch as it 
exonerates him. In the matter of legislative bribery, etc., 
ete., the Committee is predisposed to caution, and confines it- 
self, in the main, to general denunciations of the lobby. 


General Van Buren, the recently suspended Commis- 
sioner at the Vienna Exhibition, has been heard from in 
his own defense, and the correspondence is made public. 
He makes affidavit to bis own tnnocence, claims that the 
American department tes cnergetically, economically, 
and perttcular, and ascribes to 
the “hatred and malice" ot Minister Jay the “plot” which 


hag resulted in the suspension of bis own powers, It is not 


very often that the Department of State is addressed in such 
intemperate language as is employed by General Van Buren, 
and we doubt if the case will be helped very much by the 
phraseology of these letters. If the Department has, contrary 
to its usual custom, acted precipitately or on insufficient evi- 
dence in this matter, it is greatly to blame. It will be remem- 
bered, however, that the suspension was ordered with the ex- 
press and perfectly just proviso, that it should be conditional, 
until the truth could be ascertained. 


Vermont has been investigating her great railroad, 
and appears to have made a thorough job of it. The Com- 
mittee, which sat for some days at St. Albans, reported their 
conviction that the road has been recklessly made to serve 
the interest of its managers, to the disadvantage of the public 
and of all other parties concerned. With characteristic in- 
xenuity, our New England neighbors appear to have devised 
certain plans for increasing individual at the expense of cor- 
porate incomes, which, had they occurred to the minds 
which once controlled Erie and its dependencics, would 
doubtless have been joyfully adopted. The Vermont Central 
had been for ten years in the hands of a receiver whose acts 
have been approved by the Committee. His notes, however, 
went to protest last fall, and the downfall of the manare- 
ment was precipitated. Vermont seems to have made short 
work when once she was waked up to the necessities of the 
case, and now the road passes into the hands of the New York, 
Boston and Montreal Railroad Company, @ large part of the 
money being furnished by New York capitalists. 

Recent sessions of the * Mixed Commission” for the 
adjudication of British and American War Claims have becon 
made very interesting by an incidental re-opening of the 
vexed question concerning the burning of Columbus, &. ©. 
The interest culminated in the testimony of General sher- 
man, who commanded the United States forces then on the 
march through that State. The evidence tn question Occt- 
pied more than a page in the large city dailies, but it is the 
most interesting reading of the kindthat we have lately sco. 
The General is not a tractable witness, and whatever atleruipt- 
were made to trip him, failed most disustrousiv. Elo refeored 
unreservedly to the orders which he gave as to foraging. and 
emphatically insists that when the head of his column entercd 
Columbus, cotton was burning in the streets where it bod 
been piled by the rebels. That it was fired by his orders, or 
by the order of any of his responsible officers, he utterly de- 
nies. He insists upon the general good discipline of hisarmy, 
and is disposed to charge all that was intentional in the burn 
ing of the city to persons over whom it was impossible for 
him to exercise any control. Thisis the only common-sense 
view to take of this vexed question: the town was full of c-- 
caped prisoners and negroes rejoicing at the Yankee advent, 
and between them and the “ bummers,"’ who were always « 
little in advance of the main army, except in actual Cnwaer- 
ments, the blame of the conflagration must lic. 


General Grant’s famous opinion as to securing the 
repeal of obnoxious laws by vigorously enforcing therm, is, if 
report be true, likely to be tried after a new fashion in the mat- 
terof the Western Farmers rerevis the Railroads ‘The excite- 
ment concerning the wrongs accruing through cxortitant 
freight and passenger charges shows as yet no sig 1s of abate- 
ment, and has indeed already borne fruit in the I] inois Legi-- 
lature, which body has passed a law forbidding ra)!road com- 
panics from discriminating between customers or cxucting 
“more than a fair and reasonable rate of toll for the trans- 
portation of passengers and freight of any description, or for 
the use and transportation of any railroad cars upon the main 
or branch lines.” Moreover, a State Board is required to tix 
a schedule of maximum rates, both for freight and passen- 
gers, which shall be binding in the sight of all€hen. Now the 
railroad companies are talking about compl:ing with this 
law, and presumably with other laws that may be passed, 
after a fashion which will be very inconvenicnt. The lewal 
rates are to be adopted at once, but lightuing-c xpress trains, 
palace cars, and the like are to disappear; passcnger cars ure 
to be cushionless except on paying sections of the roads; full 
ear loads only of freight are to be run over the lines, and thus 
the roads are tobe made topay. Wedonot want to be under- 
stood as pronouncing the law obnoxious; on the contrary, i 
object is to be highly commended, but the proposed action of 
the railroads should lead law framers to take a more catholic 
view of the questions under consideration. If discrimination 
is not to be allowed with regard to customers, it may perbape 
have to be admitted in regard to rapidity and other luxuries 
properly incident to railway travel. 


All the great cities of Christendom, and, for that 
matter, of heathendom, too, bave far greater municipal 
limits than New York. Our borders, indeed, have not been 
materially enlarged since Peter Minuits bought Manhaitan 
Island ot the original owners for the sum of $24 and an incon- 
siderable quantity of Hollands gin. A Bill has now been passed 
by the Legislature annexing King’s Bridge, Morrisunia. end 
West Farms, three subdivisionsof Westchester county, which 
include thirty-four of the old townships, an area of some s,000 
acres, which, added to the 14,000 acres already within the city 
limits, will give us a district about 22 square miles in extent. 
This looks large when taken by itself, but when it is con- 
sidered that, with a population less than four times as large, 
London has an area of 12 square miles, it does not seem so 
great. Other cities, too, have correspondingly large limits. 
Of course, an increase of territory will afford additional op- 
portunities for political plunder in certain directions, but 
under the new charter they will not be so great as afore- 
time, and possibly may never assume dangerous proportions, 
The annexation will add about 40.000 souls to our mil- 
lion of population (which, be it understood, does not at all 
include the 400,000 of Brooklyn), and it will at once become 
possible to extend the protection of our Police and Fire De- 
partments to the whole of this territory. This enlargement 
will work harmoniously with the deepening of Hel! Cate, in 
fixing the future business centers of the metropolis, and 
speculators have already discounted the enhanced value of 
real estate all along the northern part of the island and be 
yond the mouth of Harlem River. Whatever we may have to 
fear from new combinations of political plunderers, it is ccr- 
tain that we have had fair warning. In spite of what bas 
passed, New York’s prosperity is wonderful, and if her matu- 
ral atvantages are even reasonably well turned to account, 
her future development will afford some very noteworthy 


| figures for coming superintendents of the census. 
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_ May 21, 1873. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL AT 
NIAGARA. 
[From Youman’s Popular So’ence Monthly.) 


( N the first evening of my visit, I met, 
—/ atthe head of Biddle’a Stair, the guide 
to thg Cave of the Winds. He was in the 
prime of manhood—large, well-built, firm and 
pleasant in mouth and eye. My interest in 
the scene stirred up his, and made him com- 
municative. Turning to a photograph, he de- 
seribed, by reference to it, a feat which he 
had accomplished some time previously, and 
which hed brought bim almost under the 
green water of the Horseshoe Fall. “Can you 
lead me there to-morrow?" Lasked. Heeyed 
me inquiringly, weighing, perhaps, the chances 
of aman of light build and with gray in 
his whiekersin such an undertaking. “I wish,” 
I added, ** to see as much of the fall as can 
be seen, and where you lead I will endeavor 
to follew.” His scrutiny relaxed into a smile, 
and he said, “ Very weil; I shall be ready 
for you to-morrow.” 

On the morrow, accordingly, [came. In the 
hut at the head of Biddle’s Stair I stripped 
wholly, and redressed according to instruc 
tions drawing on two pairs of woolen panta- 
loona, three woolen jackets, two pairs of socks, 
and « pairof feltshoes. Evenif wet, my guide 
urged that the clothes would keep me from 
being chilled, and he was right. A suit and 
hood of yellow oil-cloth covered all. Most 
laudable precautions were taken by the young 
assistant of the guide to keep the water out, 
but his devices broke down immediately when 
severely tested, 

We descended the stair: the handle of a 
pitchfork doing in my case the duty of an al- 
penstock. At the bottom, my guide inquired 
whether we should go first to the Cave of 
the Winda, or to the Horseshoe, remarking 
that the latter would try us most. I decided 
to get the roughest done first, and he turned 
to the left over the stones. They were 
sharp and trying. 
tion of the cataract is covered with hugh 
boulders, obviously the ruins of the limestone 
ledge above. The water does not distribute 
itself uniformly amoug these, but seeks for 
itself channels through which it pours tor- 
rentially. We passed some of these with wet- 
ted feet, but without difficulty. At length we 
came to the side of a more formidable current. 
My guide walked along its edge until he 
reached its least turbulent portion. Halting, 
he said, “ This is our greatest difficuity; if we 
can cross here, we shall get far toward the 
Horsesboe. 

He waded in. It evidently required all his 
strength to steady bim. The water rose above 
his loins, and it foamed still higher. He had 
to search for footing amid unseen boulders, 
against which the torrent rose violently. He 
strugwied and swayed, but he struggled sue- 
cessfully, and finally reached the shallower 
water at the other side. Stretching out his 
arm, he said tome, “ Now come on.’ I looked 
down the torrent as it rushed to the river be- 
low, which was seething with the tumult of 
the cataract. De Saussure recommended the 
inspection of Alpine dangers with the view of 
making them familiar to the eye before they 
are encountered; and it is a wholesome cus- 
tom, in places of difficulty, to put the possibil- 
ity of an accident clearly before the mind, 
and to decide beforehand what ought to be 
done should the accident occur. Thus wound 
up in the present instance, I entered the 
water. Even where it was not more than 
knee-deep its power was manifest. -\s if rose 
around me, I sought to split the torrent by 
presenting a side to it; but the insecurity of 
the footing enabled it to grasp the loins, twist 
me fairly round, and bring its impetus to bear 
upon my back. Farther struggic was impos- 
sible; and, fecling my balance hopele «ly gone, 
I turned, flung myself toward the bank I had 
just quitted, and was instantly swept into 
shallower water. 

The oil-cloth covering was a great incum- 
brance ; it had been made fora much stouter 
man, and, standing upright after my submer- 
sion, my legs occupied the centers of two bags 
of water. My guide exhorted me to try again. 
Prudence was at my elbow, whispering dis- 
suasion; but, taking everything into account, 
it appeared more immoral to retreat than to 
proceed. Instructed by the first misaciventure, 
I once more entered the stream. Had the al- 
penstock been of iron it might have helped 
me; but, as it was, the tendency of the water 
to sweep it out of my hands rendered it worse 
than useless. I, however, clung toit by habit. 
Again the torrent rose, and again I wavered ; 
but, by keeping the left hip well aguinst it, I 
remained upright, and at length grasped the 
hand of my leader at the other side. He 
laughed pleasantly. The first victory was 
gained, and he enjoved it. “ No traveler,” he 
said, “was ever here before.” Soon after- 
ward, by trusting to a piece of drift-wood 
which seemed firm, I was again taken off my 
feet, but was immediately caught by a pro- 
truding rock. 

We clambecred over the boulders toward the 
thickest spray, which soon became so weighty 


as to cause us to stagger under ita shock. For® 


the most part nothing could be seen; we were 
in the midst of bewildering tumult, lashed by 
the water, which sounded at times like the 
cracking of innumerable whips. Underneath 
this was the deep, resonant roar of the cata- 


| 


The buse of the first por- | 


J. B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N. Y.; 11 


ract. I tried to shield my eyes with my hands, 
and look upward; but the defense was useless. 
My guide continued to move on, but at a cer- 
tain place he halted, and desired me to take 
shelter in bis lee and observe the cataract. 
The spray did not come so much from the up- 
aot te as from the rebound of the shattered | 

water when it struck the bottom. Hence the 
eyes could be protected from the blinding 
shock of the spray, while the line of vision 
to the upper ledges remained to some cxtent 
clear. On looking up over the pruide’s shoul- | 
der IT could see the water bending over the | 
ledge, while the Terrayin Tower loome:! fit- 
fully through the intermittent spray-rust« 
We were right under thetower. <A littic far- 
ther on, the cataract, after its first plunge, hit 
a protuberance some way down, wud tlew trom 
it in a prodigious burst of spray; through this 
we staggered. We rounded the protiontory 
on which the Terrapin Tower 
pushed, amid the wildest commotion, along 
the arm of the Horseshoe, until the boulders 
failed us, and the cataract fell into the pro- 
found gorge of the Niagara River. 


Here my guide sheltered me again, and de- | 


sired me to look up; I did so, and could see, 


as before, the green gleam of the 


usand it alternately gathered and disappeared. 
An eminent friend of mine often speaks to me 
of the mistake of those physicians who regard 
man's ailments as purely chemical, to be met 
by chemical remedies only. He contends for 
the psychological element of cure. By agree- 
able emotions, he says, nervous currents are 
liberated which stimulate the blood, brain, 
and viscera. The influesce rained from ladics’ 
eyes enables my friend to thrive on dishes 
which would kill him if eaten alone. A sana- 
tive effect of the same order | experienced 
amid the spray and thunder of Niagura. 
Quickened by the emotions there aroused, the 
blood sped exultingly through the arteries, 
abolishing introspection, clearing the heart of 
all bitterness, and enabling one to think with 
tolerance, if not with tenderness, on the most 
relenticss and unreasonable foe. Apart from 
its scientific value, and purely as a moral 
agent, the play, [ submit, is worth the candle. 
My companion knew no more of me than that 
[enjoyed the wilfness; but, as I bent in the 
shelter of his large frame, he said: “ 1 should 
like to see you attempting to describe all this.” 
He rightly thought it indescribable. The 
name oft this gallant fellow was Thomas Con- 
roy. 

We returned, clambering at intervals up 
and down so as to catch giimpses of the most 
impressive portions of the cataract. We 
passed under ledges formed by tabular masses 
of limestone, and through some curious open- 
ings formed by the falling together of the 
summits of the rocks. At length we found 
ourselves beside our enemy of the morning. 
My guide halted fora minute or two, scanning 
the torrent thoughtfully. I said that, as a 
guide, he ought to havea rope insuch a place; 
but he retorted that, as no traveler had ever 
thought of coming there, he did not sce the 
necessiiy of keeping a rope. He warded in. 


stands, and | 


minghty | 


curve sweeping over the upper ledge, and the | 
fitful plunge of the water as the spray between | 


The struggle to keep himself erect was evident | 


enough; he swayed, but recovered himself | 
again and again. At length he slipped. gave 
way, did as I had done, threw himscif flat in 
the water toward the bank, and was swept in- 
to the shallows. 


retained the pitchfork handle, for it bad been 
usefulamong the boulders. By wading some 
way in, the staff could be made to reach him, 
and I proposed his seizing it. “If you are 
sure,” he replied, “ that, | 
way, you can maintain your grasp, then I will | 
certainly hold you.”’ I waded in, and stretched 
the staff to-my companion. It wus firmly 
grasped by both of us. Thus helped, though 
its onset was strong, I moved safely across 
the torrent. All danger ended here. 

We afterward roamed sociably among the 
torrents and boulders below the Cave of the | 
Winds. The rocks were covered with organic | 
slime which could not have been walked over 
with bare feet, but the felt shoes effectually | 
prevented slipping. We reached the cave and 
entered it, first by a wooden way carried over 
the boulders, and then along a narrow ledge 
to the point caten deepest into the shale. 
When the wind is from the south, the falling 
water, I am told, can be seen tranquilly from 
this spot; but, when we were there, a blinding 
hurricane of spray was whirled against us. 
On the evening of the same day, I went be- 
hind the water on the Canada side, which, I 
confess, struck me, after the experience of 
the morning, as an imposture. 
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AGENTS WANTED 
FOR 
HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LIFE OF 


JESUS THE CHRIST. 


For full descriptive Circulars, Terms, Territory, 
&c., apply to 


Bromfield St., Boston, Mass.; 114 Monroe &t., 


Standing in the stream near | 
its edge, he stretched his arm toward me. I. 


nearest thereto, 


in case of giving | 


Chicago, Ul. ; 339 Kearney st., San Francisco,Cal 


Hills Archimedean,” 


THE CHAIIPION 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 


This beautiful VOWER i« now so well 
known, throughout the United “tates aud 
Europe.that it requires ne rocommendation 
(over 16,000 seld in this country alene. 
The only halenced t.ewn Newer with AN 
ADAUSTABLE 

10-inch cut. croquet mower, beautifal 
little machine tor small lnwne, 
grounds, cemetery lot«. casily aperated by 
laud or mix« 10 years, price 
inch, S22: 1 standard «ive. S235: 
inch, pony, S100: horse. ter public 
parks aud larce lawne. 
chine warranted to cive pertect satistace 
tion. We challenge the werld te a trial, 
and to preduce a machine its equal. Try is. 
and you will buy no other. 

send tor Ilastrated Circulars, 

MANUTACTURLD BY THE 


Hills “Archimedes” Lawn Mower 


olt’ Armory. llartiord, Conn. 


For Sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place. New Vork City. 
\V ANTE. By a young unmarried 
min, Wher hus 


eld a Noblemaun'« Estate 


Ageney four posiitenas Agent, Sub-Agent 
Manavi r.crany similar employment. Excel- 
‘nt Cod satistoctory for leay- 

ne present siftn rn. Messrs. 
JAMES bile & SOON, ists rates Ches- 


ter, England: « J. FOKD & CO), Pure Place, 


New 


THE MosT 
urniture 

FOR 

Sea Side Cottages, 


Summer 


Mountain Villas, 
Cily & Country Houses, 
Is THE 


Made up in new an beautiful styles. 


CHAIRS ef all descriptions, 
SOFAS AND RECLINING CHAIRS, 
WORK-TARLES and BASKETS. 
Flower stands, Firewood- 
liolders, Cle, 
BASKETS ot every kind. 
MATS, MATTING, 
WINDOW SIADES, 
BROOMS, etc... ete. 


Sold by all first-class Furniture Dealers. Manu- 


factured by 
Cc. WAKEFIELD, 
36 Canal and 129 Friend St-., 
BOSTON. 


New York SALESROOMS: 3 Barclay St. and 


S Park Place. 


| JROPOSALS FOR MATERIALS. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
BCREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 

May 14. 1873. 
SEALED PROPOSALS for each class, separately 
indorsed Proposals Class No. (name the class) for 
the Navy Yard @t (name the y: ard) will be received | 
at this offiee until tho clock, A.M. of the twelfth 
(ith) of June, at which hour the opening of the 
birds Will be commenced f furnishine und deliv- 


the materials ond articles embraced in printed 
- B dules, whien, with the form of offer and guar- 
anty, and printed instructions, will be furnished 
on application, and sent by mail, if so requested, to 
persons desiring to offer to contract forany or all 
of the clas«es named therein, by the Commandants 
of the several Navy Yards, for the classes for the 
yards under their command, or by the Paymaster 
r by the Bureau for any or all of 
the yards and asylum. 
The classes of this bureau are numbered and de- 
signated as follows 
Class Nu. 1, Brieka: No. 2, Stome; No. 3, Yellow 
Pine Timber: No. 4 Yellow Pine Lumber; Nw. 5, 
uk and Hart Wood: No. 6, White Pine Spruce, 
Juniper and Cypress; No.7, Lime, Hair and Plas. 
ter; No. Ss, Cement; No. @ Gravel und Sand; No, 1, 
Slate; No. Tron, [ron Spikes and Nails; Ne. 
Steel: Ne. 14. Piles: Neo. Paints, Oils and Glas«: 
No. “hip Chandlery; New. Hardware; Ne, ~ 
Stationery; No. Hey and Straw; No, 21, Prove 
No. Charcoal: No. 2, Be iting, Packin: | 
mes Ne 2h sperm ana Lubrie uting Oils; Ne. BD, 
fre m Work, Piping &e.; No. Bi, 
Copper and Composition ‘Nails. tic 


NAVAL ASYLUM. 


No. Cloth No. 2, Hat Sho 
1. ; luts, Boots, Sh fave he. oratall worthy of place here, isn 


» & ma; Ne, Groceries Ne», 
Dry Go. “is; No, Brew’, Ae.: No.7 
8, Coal; No. ints, (hls, (lass, No. Lom- 

or; Firewood; No. Provender; No. M, 
Miscellane: ous; No, is, Hardware No. i, Sta- 
tione ry. 

The f llowing are the classes, by their numbers, 
require | at the respective navy yards and naval 
asylum: 

KITTERY, MAINE. 
Nos. 6, 7, 11, 14, 15, 18, BD), 21, 22, 24. 
CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
Hos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 21, 2, 15, 16, 17, 18, W, 2, 23, B, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Noa. 1, 3, 5, 6, 4 8, 11, M, 16, 1s, », 71, 2, 
3, 24, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Noa. 1, 5, 6, 9, 15, 16, 17, 18, W, 2. 
LEAGUE ISLAND, PA. 
Nos. 1, 6, 8, 9, 16, 18. 
ASYLUM, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 7.8, D1, 15, 16. 
WASHINGTON, 
Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 9 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 2, 221. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Noa, 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, DW, VW, BW, 
2, 51. 
PENSACOLA, FLA. 
Nos. 1, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 18, 2, 271. 
MARE ISLAND, CAL. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, Ll, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 


24, 25. 


“ULPIT : 


A Weekly Putlication of Scrmoens 


Preached by» 


HENRY WARD LEECHUER, 
PLYMOCTILC is ile tr 
(fen of Mr. which is 


erequet 


| 


© trl ty iver for 


, and old—then any other single wlume 


paper, in ter r 


pres it is reach 


of all. 


A STEEL 


of Mr. BEECHER will be sent t ibseriber 
Whe asks for it. 
Subscriptions may any bh 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION (35.0), together with 
fhe charming pair of French Gol Chromos, “* Wide 
Awake” and “ Fast Aslern.” or the New French 
tneograph, Little Runaway and her Peels.’ and 
PLYMOUTH VULPIT (25.00), with portrait of Mr. 
BEECHER, wil! he sent to one address for 5.0, 

Bound vols. may be had from the beginnine. 
Price, $2.5) each. Six volumes, #1410. Vols. VIL. 
and VIII. in preparation. Sent postpaid by mail on 
receipt of 

Any baek numbers may be had. 

Send Wets. foraspecimen number, and a2? cent 
stamp fora full Table of Sybjects published up to 
the last volume. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


7 PARK PLAC E, NEW YORK. 


Now READY. 


Lectures to Young Men, 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


A New Edition with additional Lectures 
Limo. Ex. clo., $1.50; half calf, gilt or antique, $3. 


This was Mr. Beecher’s first book, and is known 
all over the world. The sale f mere than sixty 
thousand copies «f previous ecditi ms is the best 
evidence of its merits. The present edition ts en- 
riched with three additional lectures, and a new 
preface by the author, giving reminiscences of the 
origin of the bouk and of his early life in the West. 


This ts untform with LECTURES ON PREACHING, 
and these will be followed by all of Mr. Beecher’s 
works in series, a UNIFORM COPYRIGHT EDITION, 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


27” For sale by all Booksellers, or will be mailed poat- 
paid on receipt of 


COOD IDEA! 
A LIBRARY 


FAMOUS FCITION. 


Fmbracing the NINE standard MASTERPTECES of 
time-honored Literature, including “ Pilgrim’s 
Prog ress, *™ Robinson Cruse “Viear of W 
field.” Paul and Virginia,” ete.. ete. 
CNABRIDGED. A companion to B 
of Poetry and Seng.” Over 1.000 pr. 
illustrated with $4 full engravings. oF- 
naimental title-page, ete.. with full biegraphical 
memoirs of the authors. The intreduction is by 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


the most popular and world- ren rwned living au- 
thor of fiction. This gives nine ENTIRE books in 
one handsome volume, and gives more forthe price 
and is of greater interest to EVERY BOPY—roung 
The great- 
est book of the veer for agents to sell and make 


Money. Selling aapidly. Intelligent persons wanted 
ering at the Navy arcdsand Naval Asylum, | everywhere to take an Send for circular. 


Augers; No. Si, | 


Rapid and Co Contin ued Sales!! 
500 VOLUMES IN 
A LIBRARY 


POETRY AND SONC‘ 


Bering Choice Selections from the Beat Poets, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


Under whose critical supervision the rolume was 
com piled. 


The nqmdsoment and cheapest subscription 
xtant. (Ove pages, beautifully 
ely ustrated, handsomely bound. A Library 
‘ 500 Volumes in one book, whose contents, of no 
oehe meral nature or interest, will never crow old 
or stale. It will be read and re-read with ».casure 
as long as its leaves hold together. 
“A perfect surprise. Scarcely anything at alla 
iected. 
iItis a book for every hou: household.”"—N. ¥. Mail. 


A Book for Spri Spring Canvassing ! 


THE NEW 
Housekeeper’s Manual 


BY 


CATHARINE E. BEECTIER and 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Embracing Complete Houschold Enevyelo- 
pedia of everything a Housekeeper wants t» 
know, and a new Condensed Cooking Book, 
containing 300 choice recipes. This elegant wol- 
ume of 600 paces, embellished with Illustrations 
of all possible matters connected with the making 
and maintenance of a delichtful home, printed and 
bound in handsome and substantial styles, forms a 
Volume of Rare Attractions, 

Just the one for Canvassers t) take into the su- 
Durban towns, the villages an‘! rural communities 
of our land. It isa book invalaable te country 
readers, 

Exclusive Territory. 
Circulars, ete., to 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
Park Place, New York; !1 Brow: leld St.. Boston 

1M Monrve St., Chicagy; 59 Kearny St., San 

Francisco, 


book 


Liberal Terms. Apply for 
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ITE CHL. STIAN ON. 


Vor. VIL, No. 21 


he Little Folks, 


- 


A DIALOGUE FOR 
BY A. I. M. 


[Child enters, and sits down on a chair. 
flowers. and straw hat trimmed with them. 
each decorated with one of the 
come in and form a semicircle behind her.) 


CHILD. 


THE: LANGUAGE OF FLOW ‘ERS. 


Apron full of 
Six little girls, 
kinds of tlowers mentioned, 


Q\UCH a long. weary walk have I taken—oh dear! 


Aud the road ix so dusty from Maplewood here! 


But I wouldn't have cared for the dust or the sun 
If the flowers would only have whispered me one, 
Just ove litthe story of breezes and birds, 


Or told me the broow let's low munnuring words— 


How wohaite blossoms grow trom the dark, leafy mold, 
And who covers them up when they shiver with cold. 


Iran by the brook to the old rni: wed mill, 

The eae sheld their breath, and the woods were s« 
I've heard marnme talk of the languawe of tlowers, 
So there I sat watching and waiting for hours; 


But not one singlc word would the naughty things say, 


So T picked a grout handful and then came away. 
1 found these wild roses in Sweet-brier Lane, 
And, when I got back to the villawe again. 

I stopped to sce Nan at the foot of the hill, 

To know if her flower-beds would use me so ill. 
She gave me these roses, syringas, and pinks, 
But not one of the beauties will s 
So now I'll sort over the flowers, while I rest, 

ick out for mamma the kinds she likes best. 
shouldn't have minded how far I had walke 
it only the dear, pretty towers would have talked. 


DAMASK Rose. 


The crown of all the summer's bloom, 
The Queen of Flowers ain I; 

The blossoms that my sunlight share 
With me in vain may vie. 

But since this child who loves us so 
Her tele-of grief has told, 

From my liege subjects leave to speak 
No longer withhold. 


PRAIRIE Rose. 


Clinging and swin ng high up in the air, 
Many asight do 
Sights that are sad in ning and sights that are fair, 
Sights that are Common and si hts that are rare, 
All are spread out before me. 
Golden-hair passes each morning to school, 
we py , and laughing, and bright. asa rule; 
Golden-hair sometimes at night is in tears, 
Walks as if weary W ith toil or with years ; 
What can the reason be? 
Buttertly says (a sad gossip is he), 


so still! 


say what it thinks; 


Once he peeped in the window, and happened to see 


Golden-hair sitting alone in disgrace, 

With her hands tied behind and a very red face. 
But I don’t believe it was she 

For little girls cannot be idle and play, 

When even we roses keep growing all day. 


SYRINGA. 


An odorous breath from the southland 
Floats by in my dreams at night, 

And I see my fairer sisters 
In their fragrant, creamy white. 

Above them hang glow ing roses, 
That here blossom pale and cold: 

And the jessamine clings in a starry mass 
To the orange with globes of gold. 

But when the chill daylight calls me, 
I waken all sick at heart ; 

And not till I see in the world around 
Each atom doing its part. 

Do I crush back the idle longing 
That fills me with sweetest pain, 

And bud, and blossom, and fade, and fall, 

a day wears On ayain. 


WiILp Roses. 


We wild roses have no story, 
Few the words that we can say; 
Some kind breeze may waft our fragrance 
Out to those who pass our way. 
Merry birches laugh above us, 
Slender grasses wave be low. 
Humming-birds glance through our branches. 
Busy brown bees come and wo. 
Day by day our buds, unfolding, 
Welcome in the sunlight fair; 
Night by night the fading blossoms 
iver in the dewy air. 


DANDELION. 


Do you love me, little girl ? 
Love me while you may, 
For I wither in your han 
Ere the close of day. 
Life to us is short and golden, 
And our happy souls are holden 
With a full and free delight: 
So we raise our heads toward heaven, 
ey in the blessings given,— 
Sun by day and dew by night ; 
Till, upon some breezy morning, 
All in misty White adorning 
Each bright head, 
Stand we, veiled ~ waiting. ready 
To depart, with courage steady. 
Angel breezes waft us slowly 
Toward the azire, deep and holy, 
Overhead. 
Earthly longings all are o'er 
Evermore. 


Wuitre Woop-FLowers. 


Where the pines ever sigh, 
As the breezes go by, 
And the waters keep “ime with their flow, 
There we spring from the mold, 
There we bud and unfold, 
And daily more beautiful grow. 
The blacker our teaf-bed, the whiter we rise; 
Oh, say! have you never, far up in the skies, 
With the sunin a shroud, 
And the blast shrieking loud, 


Seen snow-crystals fall from the dark, leaden cloud ? 


Through the long summer day 
Merry buttertlies play ; 
But when winter comes they all hasten away. 
To what country they go 
We blossoms don't know, 
But we are quite safe, folded under the snow. 


CHILD. 


Oh! yon dear, charming beauties, how good you ho>s ~een, 


And what tales you can tell after once you begin ! 
You startled me so that you made me quite dumb; 

es rest of your stories at home; 
For I have been absent or he urs and hours, 
And I must mamma “ th _ language of 


ROBBIE PUTS KITTY IN JAIL. 


BY OLIVE THORNE, 


when Harry came out. Harry 
little boy, and he and Robbie 


() NE day Robbie was sitting on the front steps 
holding his cat, 


Wis the next door 


often talked through the fenee. He was a nice 
little boy, and would have a good time, only he was 


always so much dressed up that he couldn't. He had 
long vellow curls, and one over the top of his head, 
and they had to be combed out, and curled sover, ever 
so many times a day. 
daintiest en: 
and I don’t know what all, and he always had on deli- 
eute boots of bronze or blue, So, of course, you know, 
he couldu’t play with the cat, 1nd cart dirt in the back 
vard, and sail chips on the ditch when it rained, us 
Robbie did. For Robbie wore plain, strong clothes, 
and black shoes that could be cleaned, 

Well, this day, as IT said, he came out, and at once 
saw Robbie and the cat. 

* Hollo, Robbie!” said he, “is that your cat?” 

* No, it's my Kitty,” said Robbie, 

* May I come over and see it?” he asked. 

* Yes,—course you may,’ said Robpie. 

So Harry came into the yard, and stood on the steps, 
patting the cat and asking questions about her. 

Now, mamia sat by the window reading, and she 
noticed that he did not sit down, so she spoke: 

“Won't vou sit down, Harry?” 

Marry slowly turned his face towards her, and said 
ir his drawling way 

* No, ma’am, I can't sit down, ‘cause—don't you see— 
a’ ve got on my vel-vet-ceon clothes,” 

* Poor child,” thought mamma, but she said, “* why, 
you don't stand up all the time, do you?” 

“No. If Robbie should get mea cushion I could sit 
down on that,” said Harry. 

“Tl get you something,” said mamma, so she went 
into the hall, and got a soft sheepskin mat which lay 
at the parlor door, and laid it on the steps by Robbie. 

Harry sat down on it, and mamma went back to her 
book, while the children talked on. 

*“ What can your Kitty do?” asked Harry. 

* Drink mickey, s’eep with me, and last summer she 
caught a dragging-fly'!—oh, and catch mouses!” said 
Robbie. 

“Ho! So can our eat,” 
won't let me hold our cat.” 

“Why not?” asked Robbie, his eyes opened wide 
with astonishment at this new species of mamma. 

* Her hair comes off,” said Harry, “it gets on my 
nice clothes.” 

My Kitty's hair don't come off,” said Robbie, indig- 
nantly. 

* Yes, it does—look a’ there!" and Harry pointed 
triumphantly to a few Maltese colored hairs on Rob- 
bie’s dark blue blouse. 

won't hurt,” he said, p'raps mamma can brush 
it right off.” 

“Oh,” he went on, as an idea struck him. 
build Kitty into a jail.” 

“Le’s see you,” said Harfy. So they got up, and 
Robbie led the way to the room where his nice red 
blocks made a great pile in one corner, 

First he laid Kitty on the carpet, and patted hera 
little. 

“Why don't you put him in jail?” asked Harry. 

“T have topatch her amitit,” said Robbie, “to make 
lie still.” So he patted her, and said “ Poor Kitty” 
till she lay still and began to purr. She was a very 
good Kitty, and most always liked to lie still. Then 
Robbie brought some blocks, and began to build. 
First he put a row of blocks around her, a little apart 
so it wouldn't be all dark, he seid. 


said Harry. “ Mamma 


can 


built it narrower and narrower till the blocks met and 
Kitty was all roofed in. 

Harry stood by, and looked on. He didn’t know 
how to build, for he never had a block in his life. 

When they were tired looking at the house--or jail, 
Robbie said: 

* Now, I'll ask mamma to call her, and you'll see how 
she go.”’ 

“You call her,” said Harry. 

“She won't come without mamma,” said Robbie, 
running to the door and calling out, “‘Mamma, peas 
eall Kitty. I'm got herall builded up.” So mamma 
called, ** Kitty, Kitty, Kitty!” The minute Kitty heard 
she sprang out scattering the blocks all over the floor, 
and ran off to mamma. She patted her and said: 

“Poor Kitty, did Robbie put you in jail?” and Kitty 
rubbed against mamma’s dress, and purred, and seemed 
to think it was very good fun. 

But just then Harry’s nurse came rushing in, and 
asking, anxiously, if that naughty boy was there—for 
he had run away. And in spite of his struggles she 
dragged him back tostay with his sister—who couldn't 
sit down when she was dressed up in the evening, 
because she would muss her ruffles—poor little 
thing! 

Robbie came slowly in to his mamma. 

“Mamme,”’ suid he, leaning on her lap, “ that’s an 
imp-te-dunt girl, to take Harry away. And he can’t 
hold the cat ‘cause her hair comes off.” 

“That's too bad,” said mamma. 

“T'll go to the grow place, and growa big man,” 
Robbie went on, “and I'll buy him some new clothes, 
so he can hold her, and play with my Kitty-horse.”’ 


And all summer he wore the | 
broidered suits of white piqué and linen, | 


_ Publis shers’ iment, 


New York, May 21, 1875. 


REMOVAL AND ENLARGEMENT. 


HREE times have we been obliged to move 
and enlarge our quarters, both for editorial 

and publication offices, and for press and miailing- 
rooms. This operation is now in process once more; 
our offices are in confusion from the chaos of car- 
penters, painters, plasterers, ete., enguged in en- 
larging our space to about double its present size; and 


the removal of our huge rotary press and four folding- 


Then he put on 
more rows, and when he had it as high as Kitty, he | 


| 


machines, with cutting and mailing machines, tools, 
and conveniencies, constrains us to curtail our caper 


somewhat for a single week, as we suggested last week 
might have to be the case. Our new press and mail- 
ing rooms in Rose Street are ample for all possible 
future contingencies of growth; but the necessity 
of having our very large sheet cut and printed piece- 
meal on smaller presses this week (there being no 
press in the city or in the United States, except our 
own, that will print our full twenty-four page paper), 
obliges us to issue a paper of sixteen pages, with an 
illustrated cover, instead of twenty-four pages. We 
feel sure that our subscribers will indulge the brief 
irregularity, in view of the circumstances that compel 
it. 


TO ADVERTISERS, 


HE following is one of numerous testimonials 
to the value of the CurisTIAN UNION as an ad- 
vertising medium : 
* CHESTERTOWN, Mp.. Mery 6, 1873. 

* Mesers. J. B. Forp & Co.:—Your draft for $15 was pre- 
sented to-day, and has been accepted. We take this oppor- 
tunity to say that we think your bill the cheapest of the 
season, as it has brought us more orders than the same adver- 
tisement inany other paper. We have had orders from cvery 
State and Territory in the Union, and from Canada and New 
Brunswick, the writers saying they saw our advertisement in 
Christian Union.—Yours, ctc., 

“Massey & Hupson, 
Jobbers in Seeds and Plants.’ 


AN IMPOSTOR BROUGHT TOJUSTICE. 


JHE following quotation from a New —— 
paper will explain itself : 

** Nashua, May 9.—The Grand Jury of the Supreme Judicia 
Court, now in session at Amberst, have found indictments 
against thirty-eight individuals. The following persons havyv- 
ing plead guilty were sentenced as follows : ° 
Albert C. Fisher, who was arrested in Portsmouth for sw wind 
ling people in Hollisand other towns, by representing himself 
as an agent for the Christian Union, two years in State 
Prison.” 


_ This is the man against whom we repeatedly warned 
our friends, and from whom we have now effectually 
protected them, as will be seen from the above. We 
wish again to remind all who are interested, however, 
that we are in no way bound to prosecute impostors; 
for we give implicit instructions at the head of our 
editorial page, in the Publisher's Department, and in 
all our cireulars to pay no money except on delivery of 
the yearly subscription certificate, signed by the Pub- 
lishers, and the premium Oleograph or Chromos, If 
any do, it is their own risk and loss, if loss there be. 


PAY NO MONEY 

O any Agent or Canvasser on account of a 

subscription to the Christian Union until he or 

she delivers a Yearly Subscription Certificate, signed 

by the Publishers, axd the premium Oleograph or 

Chromos. On no pretense allow yourselves, dear pub- 

lic, to pay your money to strangers without something 

to show forit. If you do, yours is the risk, aud the loss 
if loss there be. 


Premicum Detivery.—The picture premiums pre- 
sented are deliverable at the publication office. If the subscriber 
add ten cents to the expenses of wrapping, mailing, etc., of 
cither premium ($3.55 altogether), the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid. This is, of course, the casiest way for most, and 
the mode almost universally adopted. In case of the Oleo- 
graph being chosen with the oil-painting stretcher-mounting, 
that must be sent by express at expense of the subscriber, 
but the cost of expressage will be considc rably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, if, in addition to the money for mounting (40c.), 
subscribers will send us 2 cents for expressage (or 6 cents 
altogether), we will forward the stretcher-mounted Oleo- 
graph, as rapidly as names are reached on our delivery list, by 
erpress prepaid to any offices of the following lines: the 
Adams, United States, American, National, and Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Express Companies. Any charges 
for carriage beyond such points, as by stages or carriers to 
places off the main lines, must of course be assumed by sub- 
scribers. 

Please take particular notice that this arrangement applies 
ONLY to points reached DIRECT (i.¢., without transfer) by one or 
more of the above-mentioned Express Companies. Packages for 
towna served by LOCAL Express companies can be prepaid ONLY 
to the point where they are transferred by the company taking 
them from New York. 


— 


SPECIMEN NcuMBERS of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher's sermons in pamphlet form) 
will be sent FREE to all subscribers for the Christian Union 
who ask for it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pul- 
pit is. And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicals to- 


gether for $5, 
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May 21, 1875. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


W ANTE 


“Send for Splen- 
did Prospectus 


AGENTS 
AGENTS WANTE 


logersoll’s Life and Times of 


HORACE CREELEY. 


The Finsr JOURNALIST OF THE AGE; the Busrest 
MAN EVER No dlogra al work of 
to the whole peo ple hee before ap- 
poure | fontains sketches and incidents of his 
contemporary STATESMEN, JOURNALISTS, and 
THINK: with whem he labored or opposed. 
(iver HUNDRED pages, he levant engravings. 
Milustrated circular free. Ada 
UNION P BL “ISHING 

Chicago, DL, or Cinetanatl, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Secrets of the Convent 


AND 


CONFESSIONAL. 
By JULIA McNAIR WRIGHT. 


The most thrilling and powerful book ever writ- 
ten on this subject. It presents a sfartiing array of 
facts, and contains revelations pe ~ before made 
pabliic. send tor Cireulars and Terms tu 

JONES BROT HE KS & x 
Philudelphia, Chicage, or C 
everywhere, 


$75 to $250 per month. male and fe- 


male, to introduce the GENUINE IMP ag! Eb 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWILN MA- 
This Machine will atiteh, he fell, | 
tuck, quilt, eord, bind, braid, and embroider in 
a most supertor manner. Price only #1. Fully 
licensed and warranted for tive years. We will 
pay for any machine that will 
etronmger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours, It makes the“ Flastic Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stiteh can be cut and atill the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without teartng It. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $20 per month and 
expenses, or a commission from which twice 
that amount can be made. Address SECOMB 
& CO), Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, 
or St. Louis, Mo. 


A gents Wanted 


ANTED. Agents for the Tor,” 

sixteen-page, undenominational, religtous, 
and family Paper. Thirteen departments. Kev. A 
B. EARLE writes forit. year, and one of the 
tine st premiums ever © Tere Agents meet mar- 
Velous success, One says, Itonly needsa boy to 
show it -itsellsitself.’ A subscriber sends 0 sub- 
ecribers, and says, “It only took a litthe over one 
day from my werk.” Large commissions. For 
Sorme, sumples, ete., address J. H. EARLE, Bos- 
tun, Muss 


th Thousand in Sale tacreesine. 
000 more LIVE AG Wanted forour 


Livi nestone 28 yrs in Africa 


over s, only $2.0). Incomplete and infertor 
works are «ffe ‘red, look out forthem. Send for cir- 


culars and preef f the greatest suce of 
the seus et Con worth $10.10 matled 
free. HL ‘BB A Publishers, 123 Sansom 


St.. Philadelphia. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 


BEHIND the SCENES 
IN WASHINGTON. 


The spiciest and best selling book ever published. 
It tells all about the great ‘reddit Mobi/ver Scandal, 
Benatorial Bribertes, Congressmen, Rinrs, Lobbies, 
and the Wonderful Sights of the National ¢ ‘a pital. 
It sells quick. Send for cireulars, and see our terms 
and a full description of the work. Address 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents. 


Agents. i 873. 


$150 Mammoth Double Map 
of United Statesand World. New 
PER State Maps and Charts. Salable ev- 


erywhere. Live men with small or 


large capital, write for Catalogue to | 


MONTH. 
ACENTS WANTED 


To introduce our new book by “ James Parton,” the 


5 Barclay st.. N.Y. 


itiele. Girent inducements to Agents. 


“TRIUMPHS OF ENTERPRISE,” 


one of the best selling books of the day. Send for 
eireular of terms, ete.,to VIRTUE & YORS- 


TON, Wand Il? Dey Street, New York 


iT is 'Tf you don't see the 
rated. Family Paper; 
N FIk 


whie = will send te you r 
ae on receipt of only 
25 Object to introdues. 
(Confidential terms to Canvass- | 
ers accompany the first paper 


YOUR 


Chromo free to every sub«criber. Wr PAY SAL- 
AKY GOuol AGENTS. Send 2% cents or $1.0) to 
JONES J = ADLEY, Publishers, 
. 16 Bre madway, New York. 


TO ALL HAVINC SPARE TIME. 


S-5( ) AND UPWARDS EARNED 
WRHREALY without risk. Hevea A ents 
nted for the PEOPL Pic 
Send ferpe irc 
ge tions. App to J. DAVID 
WILLIAMS, #) Beekman Street. New York, or 57 
Suuth Green St., Chicago. 


per day! Agenta wanted. All classes 
$5 to $20 of working people, of either sex, 
make more money at work for us 
or all the time, than at 


oung or old, 
n their spare momenta, 
anything else. he ig free. Address, G. Stin- 
son & Co., Portland, Maine 


Just Ready—Perine's — Fine Steel Engraving, | 


THE GOOD PART, 


Sisters of Bethany. A male or | 

wanted for every town or county to take orders by | 
subscription. Large profits. Write for terms, ete. 

GEO. EF. PERINE Publisher, Reade St., N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED for popular read- 
tly eription books on very fare 
No matter what they are do- | 


ALL AGENTS, ing, make a mistake if they 


ow to write CHAS. H. TAY & CO., Boston or 
Chicago, whose new combination beats the world. 


Ralesimmense. Profits big. 
MO N I ’ MADE RA PIDL Y with Stencil 
and Key-Check outfits. Cata- 
logues, samples and full par foulars ag 


AG ENTS! If Horse. and. 


riage free.” want paving business, 
shea address HUNTER & N. H. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


Sood per, and Ports free. orate | 
Hudson, 


Will find « capital fresh book for Spring and Sum- 
mer cunvassing, especially in rural localities, in 


The New Housekeeper’s Manual, 


By CATHARINE FE. and ilArnirr 
BEECHER STOW. This a complete Lhomestic Cy- 
clopedia, and a Cholee Condensed Cookery Book in 
one handsomely illustrated volume. 


Terms Very Liberal. 


Send for Descriptive Cirenular, Terms, ete... to 
New York, Boston, Chicago, or San Francisco. 

MALE OR FEMALE, 


WORKING CLASS 


Respectable employment at home. day or evening; 
ne capital required; full instructions and valua sble 
package of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 
Six cent return -tamp, 

M 


YOUNG & CO... Greenwich 


\ GENTS may learn something creatly 

4 to their advantage and obtain specimens 

om ad full \ ulare free, by addres-ing s 


+ AND ART AGEN Newburuh, 


TEA AGENT 


ers save per cent., 


Wanted Everywhere. 
Importers’ prices. Consum- 
and ure sure ta get a wooed ar- 
send for cir- 
cular to ROBERT WELL. S, 4) Vesey St.. N. 


A RARE CHANCE!! 


We will pay all Agents $0 per week in CAstt who 
verything furnished 


and expenses pare. Add 
A. . Charlotte, Mich. 


OULT EK. 0. 


$25 A DAY 


“AGENTS WANTED. Business 


entirely new. 
suAW, 
Biddetord, Me. 


TOWN SITES 
On the Northern Pacifle Railroad. 


Safest and Rest Investments in the Untted States. 


The towns and cities to be bullt on the line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad present the very best 
opportunities for making large profita on the in- 
vestment of money that now offer in the United 
States. Small suma, well planted, will surely grow | 
into fortunes. 

Lats, and for a short time Blocks, can now be 
bought om unusually favorable terms of mixed 
cash and credit in BRAINERD, at the crossing 
of the Mississippi, and MOORKHEA D, at the 
crossing of the ite md River 

Each of these towns isin a roverbially prodne- 
tive country, and euch i« in a climate unequaled for 
invigorating and healthful qualities. 

Fach of them is a county seat, and the center of 
is well orgun- 


an important trade. In each, societ 


- | ized on the basis of churches, schools, and hostility 


te drunkenness and gambling. Both towns ure 
growing rupidby, and are destined to be large. 
Enquire of GEORGE FOLL eT. 
No. 1 Eust “th St.. New York, or 
LYWAN P. WHITE, 
Brainerd, Minnesota, or 


GEORGE B. WRIGHT, 
Minnesota. 


12,000, 000 ACRES! 


CHEAP FARMS! 


THE CHFAPEST._LANDIN MARKET for sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 


in the GRBAT PLATTE VALLEY. 


3.000.000 Acres in Central Nebraska 


Now, for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards 
on FIVE and TEN YEARS’ CREDIT AT 6 PER CENT. 
NO ADVANCE INTEREST REQUIRED. 

MILD AND HEALTHFUL CLIMATE, FERTILE SOIL, 
AN ABUNDANCE OF GOOD WATER. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 


great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, | 
and Nevada, betng supplied by the farmers in the 


PLATTE VALLEY. 


Soidiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 Acres. 
The Best Locations tor Colonics. 


FREE TITOMES FOR ALL! MILLIONS oF ACRES 
the HOMESTEAD LAW, near thisGREAT KAILBNOAD, 
with good markets and all the conveniences of an 
old settled country. 
Free Passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edi- 


| tion of DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET WITH NEW MAPS 


MAILED FREE EVERYWHERE. 


Address, 0. F. DA Vis, 
Land Commissioner U.P’. 
Omaha, Neb. 


BROOK'S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


White, Black and Colored, Assorted Numbers 


This Celebrated Thread has obtained great 
popularity for both han 
aceountof its smoothness and «trengt Con- 
stantly for sale te the trade in original eases, by 
WM. HENRY SMITH & CO... 
Rand 4 Worth New ork, 
Agents in nited States. 


LADIES, 
ASK FOR 


CLARK’S O. N. T. 
SPOOL COTTON 
AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
It is the best Thread made for Hand or Machine 
Sewing. 


WARD’S SHIRTS. 
Six for 815.00. 
Self-Measure for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts 


and Collars sent free everywhere 


E. M. & WM. WARD, 
387 Broadway, also, 
S862 Broadway, cor. ith St., New York. 


and machine use. on 


415 


_ |BOOK CANVASSERS Morris, TASKER & Co.) 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 


i 


| 


_ to Industries requiring 
power. to 


TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. | 


MANUEL FACTURERS OF 


Wrought Iren Tubes tor “team, Cas Wae- 
ter and Oil, 
Lap-Weltded Charceal Iron Boiler Tubes. 


Artesian Well Pipes aud Teol«, 
Publishers, 


Steam and Ca: 


steam and Fittings. Valves, Cocks, ete. 

Fitters’ Supplies of every 
description. 

Cast Iron Street Mains, Lamp-pos«t«, Street 
“tops, etc. 

Machinery tor Coal Clas Works, otc. ote. ete. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
15 diold Street, New Vork. 


CAS FIXTURES 


FOR 
Churches, Divellings and Stores, 


FRENCIL CLOCKS, 
FRENCIL BRONZES, 


and a great variety of 
ORN AMEN TS, 


in real and imitation bronze. 
CHURCHES sStUPPLIED 


with the latest and richest atyle of 


GAS 
DW ELLINGS—a great variety of 
FINE, CTIANDELIERS 
For Parlors,’ Libraries and Dining Rooma, 

and every style of Brackets for chambers. 
-TORES—a fine display of cheap STONE PEND- 


ANTS, in anew color, and very fine. 


FELLOWS, HOFFMAN & 


14 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


’ 
MENEELYS’ BELLS. 
The genuine TROY CHURCH BELLS, known to 
the public since Di, Every bell made of best 
copper und tin. and 
hurues free No agencies, 
either Troy or We at N/VY. 
1 & Ra MENEELY. 


warranted. Cata- 
Post-Office address 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


CHERCH BELLS a 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


Write for Price List to J. H. JOMNSTON, 


GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


179 Smithfield Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 40 to £00. Deuble 
shot Guns, t 41%). Sincle Guns, ite #20. Rifles, 

te Revolvers, te $2. Pistols, $1 to 
Giun Material. Fis hing Tackle, ete. discounts 
te dealers ov clube. Army Gunes, Revolvers, ete., 
bought or traded for. (ioods sent by express C. O. 
D., to be examined before paid for. 


FU q N AC ES) | Send for Cirenlars of 
Bur- 

ix Heaters before 

AND | ising any other, 


ROPER HOT AIR 


ENGINE. Recently impr: wed. © especially adapted 
lieht, ang economical 

"ER CAI NGINE 

4 Chambers Street, New York. 


| of choice Government Lands open for entry under | BEAUTIFULEVERBLOOMING ROSES 


ot Plants, suitable for immediate flowering. 


Sent Safely by Mail, Postpaid. 


Your chotee of the following splendid varieties. 


5 for $1; for $2. 
Caroline Manais, Devoniensis, 
Levison Gower, 


Saffuns de fleur Pay, 


Duke Charles, Pmeotion, 
Isabella Sprunt, Pierre St. Cyr, 
Rewgalis, Mad. Brav 
Agrippina, Philip, 
w hite (luster Pink Daily 


Madile.c hristine Nilsson, Amie \ 
La Pactole, Bourbon Queen, 
Cornelia Ce roke, Mad. Russel, 
Cellce Forrester, Mad. Damazine. 
For 0 eents additional we-send magnificent 
Premiam Count La Barehe. "Elegant 
Descriptive Catalogue, l) ets.; or presented free to 
every purchaser. Address 
THE DINGEER & CONARD CO., 
ROSE GROW ERS, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


QTRAY Ww PLANTS. — Ht DSON'S 

The berries weigh one ounce each. 
Ripens se ve ‘ral days be- 
lu 3.100 Send 
RPENT ER & 


Wwonde productive. 
fore any other kind. Plants, 
for Strawberry Catalogue. 

SON, Kye, Westchester Co., N. ¥ 


ure and 


Kees FoR —From 
4 imported fowls; Partridge and Buff Cochin, 
Dark Brama, Houdans, White 


Leghorn, Silver Grey Dorking, Licht Brama, $2 doz.; 

2 4dov.. Our Light BramaCock weighs 

~unds. Send for descriptive catalogue. 
CARPENTER “ SON, Rye, hed este hester Co., N. ¥. 


BONE DUST, 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
Also, HAIR AND REFUSE ANIMAL MATTER. 


PETER COOPER'S Glue Factory, 
li Burling Slip, N. ¥ 


FIXTURES OR REFLECTORS. 


- 


BROOKLYN 
Leap Co. 


Incerperated 


| CORRODERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PERFECTLY PURE 


(WHITE LEAD, 
| RED LEAD, 


EXTRA FINE LITHARGE, 


| for Use of India Kubber 
Manufaciurers, 


SO Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Office, 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
TILE 
Averill Chemical Paint 
iS THE BEST 


In the world for exterior work upon Cottages, Vil- 
las, or Buildings of any kind, whether built of Driek, 
woodortron. It isa liquid, ready for wer, and re- 
quires no oll thinning or drier. Purest white, and 
: any desired shade can be had in pac kages from one 
| upwards. 


Sample card of colors, and ‘estimenials from own- 
ersof the fines’ residences in the e vantry, fur- 
| nished free by dealers generally, or by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, N. Y.. 
or. Cleveland, Ohie. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
FURNITURE, 
Carpets and Matresses, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


S7 and “8 Bowery. 65 Christic “treet, and 
130 and 132 Hester street, New Vork. 
_Connected under one roof.) 

We have now on hand the largest stock of entirely 
new patterns and —— g~ for furnishing Houses 
throughout ever offered by one house tn the efty, 
and at a great deduction in price. Consisting of 
Parlor, Chamber and Dining-Reoom Fur- 

niture, Cornices, Lambraquins, 
Curtains. &c. 
STYLES NOW 

EXHIBITION. 

Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls and 
Private Bouses furnished throughout at WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES. 

The Float: ng Palaces of the People’s Line on the 
Hiucson River were furnished by us. 

Prices Dety Competition. 
Second and Third Avenue Cars pass our stores. 
Entrance, 87 and S98 Bowery. 
Branch Store at $1 4th Avenue, near A. T. Stewart 


& Co. 
WARREN WARD & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


In anticipation of the Spring trade we 
have manufactured a large stoek of every class of 


FURNITURE, 


and are now prepared to furnish the most costly 
city mansion or the simplest country cottage in a 
tasteful manner and at moderute cust. 


Country Cottages a Speciality. 


75and 77 SPRING ST., 
COR. CROSBY. 


NEW SPRING READY FOR 


FURNITURE 
At 204, 206 & 208 East 27th St., 


3d door east of Third Ave. 


IRVING & SON, 


For many years t manufacturer for the _ 
sale Furniture AY have opened in their new 
buildings several large and spacious warerooms 
where they intend kee roping 2. co complete and well- 
selected stock of RIC DPL ALN 


Furniture, Upholstery, &c., 


FOR THE RETAIL TRADE. 


Every article guaranteed of thibest quality, and 
offered at the lowest possible pri 


J. T. ALLEN & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE, 
185 & 187 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK. 


CAMPBELL’S 
Self-Acting Spring Shade Rollers 


| Dispenses with cords, weights. &c. Ask your wees 
| holsterer for them. Salesrvnom, and W 
Bre roadway. ! New York. 


SCRANTON & co., 
Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 
FINE 


GROCERIES, 


ATLANTIC STREET, 
(Cor. Henry,) 


BROOKLYN, 


| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| 


